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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


E EXTEND a welcome to all the new members who have 
/ joined the Association during the last several months. 
Inasmuch as many of these will probably be making their 
first contact with the Association through this, the July number of 
the magazine, I am using the space this time for the purpose of 
(1) welcoming them into the lodge, and (2) telling them some- 
thing of the work of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 
Many of the new subscribers are schools, which, in particular, 
should know what services the Association provides. 


First and foremost is the publication of this journal, which has 
been greatly improved within the last year in order to appeal to 
a larger clientele. We feel sure that the articles, news, and book 
reviews can be of real value to historically -minded people in gen- 
eral and to teachers of the social studies in particular. Through it 
the Association has been attempting to bring Pennsylvania mate- 
rial to those high school instructors who need it to enrich their 
teaching. Everyone knows there is still a lack, although it is 
not as serious as it was ten years ago. 


Still another activity is the publication of pamphlets which offer 
interesting and reliable information on certain fields of Pennsyl- 
vania history. The first trio of booklets—on the Pennsylvania- 
Germans (Gilbert), on the Scotch-Irish (Klett), and on the Quak- 
ers (Comfort)—were very successful. School librarians and high 
school teachers will wish to know that the Klett and Comfort ones 
are still available through Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg 
College. A second series is now in process of being written, cover- 
ing three phases of the industrial growth of the state. These are oil 
(Ernest Miller), iron-steel (A. C. Bining), and coal (R. D. Bil- 
linger). It is expected that they will begin to appear shortly. 
Teachers, librarians, and all others who are interested should watch 
for announcements in PENNSYLVANIA History. 


Not the least in importance is the holding of annual conventions. 
Those who have been connected with the organization for even a 
short time will agree this is one of the most valuable—as well as 
one of the most pleasant—contributions of the Association. We 
forgather in different cities and at different colleges each year— 
thus, in a peripatetic sort of way, imbibing the local and regional 
history of the places visited, and at the same time carrying the 
gospel of Pennsylvania history to these counties and regions. The 
next meeting will be held at Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, October 23-24, 1953. New members are especially invited 
to attend. 


There are many other things we do, but I have no more space 
on this page to discuss them. In summary, I would say that, be- 
cause of the evidences of growth and improvement, the Association 
faces the future with confidence. For that reason I offer again a 
sincere welcome to those who have recently joined. 


WittraMm A. Russ, Jr. 














First Session of Montgomery County Court, 1784, held in the Barley Sheaf 
Barn, 
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HISTORICAL MURALS 
in the 
Montgomery County Court House 


By Georce M. Harpinc 


A Note about the Author-Artist 
] sage HISTORY is privileged to present in this 


issue, through the courtesy of the Montgomery County Com- 
missioners, reproductions of a new series of historical murals by 
Major George M. Harding, who recently was awarded for these 
paintings the Gold Medal in Mural Decoration by the Architectural 
League of New York. 

Major Harding is an old hand at the author-artist game. “I 
was on the staff of Harper’s Magazine,” he writes, “drawing and 
writing, starting 1907. Assignments took me to Labrador, Cuba, 
Canada, Europe, Africa, the near East, Egypt, Arabia, India, 
Australia, the South Pacific Islands, the East Indies, Malaya, 
China, Japan.” He is at the moment preparing a book on the 
Solomon Islands, which he visited during the last war as a major 
in the U. S. Marines (3rd Marine Amphib. Corps). He saw 
service in the South Pacific Area from Guadalcanal to Guam. 

Major Harding’s murals are familiar to most Americans. 
Millions saw examples of them in the United States Government 
Building at the New York World’s Fair in 1939. Other examples 
may be seen today in the Post Office Administration Building, 
Washington, D. C.; the Chrysler Corporation Office, Detroit; the 
Municipal Court House, and the Court of Common Pleas, Phila- 
delphia. 

The murals in the Montgomery County Court House at Nor- 
ristown were painted in tempera on specially designed panels 
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Architectural setting of mural in Court Room A: “First Montgomery County 
Court 1784: Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, First President Judge.” 

Copyrighted by Commissioners of Montgomery County 

Courtesy of Commissioners of Montgomery County 
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installed like large panes of glass. Should the building ever be 
demolished, the pictures may be removed without injury. 

In preparation for these paintings, the artist made an intensive 
study of the rich historical background of Montgomery County. 
Once the contrasting overall approach—the subjects for each 
room—had been decided on, careful studies were made for the 
detail of each panel. “Old barns and furnaces were studied,” 
writes Major Harding. “Rittenhouse’s telescope and clock were 
drawn from the originals in the American Philosophical Society 
collection. Busts and portraits done in Rittenhouse’s lifetime were 
studied. Christopher Dock’s fractur illuminations and early Audu- 
bon drawings were examined.” 

On the pages that follow, the artist sketches in words the stream 
of history which each painting is designed to recall. 


COURT ROOM A 


Frederick Muhlenberg Holds His First Court 
in the Barley Sheaf Barn 
December 28, 1784 


Montgomery County has a history that goes back far beyond 
the date of the convening of the first court in the Barley Sheaf 





Detail: Types of early settlers in Montgomery County area, 1784. 
Copyrighted by Commissioners of Montgomery County 


Courtesy of Commissioners of Montgomery County 
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barn on December 28, 1784. For a generation the earliest grants 
of land in Lower Merion Township were filed in the court at 
Upland. The Revolution ended the corporation of the City of 
Philadelphia as it existed under the 1682 Charter of Penn. The 
deed books in the old Second Street Court House had a century’s 
records of transfers of lands above the falls on the Schuylkill. A 
new book was opened in Montgomery County. Frederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg’s signature records an entry dated December 4, 1784. 
The deed itself, on good white paper probably made by the Ritten- 
house mill on the Wissahickon, is in the collection of the Mont- 
gomery County Historical Society. 

The newly-established county had about 15,000 population— 
Indians, Welsh, Swedes, English, Irish, Scotch, Germans, and 
Hollanders. Since Pennsylvania had abolished slavery in 1780, 
there were also African laborers. Germantown Road, Skippack 
Road; Fatland, Swedes Ford, and Matson Ford crossings of the 
Schuylkill; Whitemarsh, Plymouth Meeting, Schwenksville, on 
this side of the river; the Gulph and Valley Forge on the other 
side; and the deeds of the Colonial Army that had fought and 
marched and camped thereon—all these were by-words from 
Maine to Georgia. Philadelphia’s hospitality to the British was not 
echoed at Barren Hill. 

Printed handbills, with notice of the court’s first session, an- 
nounced the date at the Seven Stars Tavern, the Trappe store of 
Frederick Muhlenberg, McCall’s Ferry, and the saw mill. Paper 
was scarce. Less than a hundred copies were needed. The town 
crier included the date in the day’s news at Jenkintown. 

The Barley Sheaf barn was on Germantown Road. The Inn 
was a step away, providing food and shelter for man and beast. 
A table, benches, and chairs had been carried over by the stable 
boys from the inn for the court’s use in the barn. 

At twelve o’clock noon the court crier proclaimed the opening 
of the first session of Montgomery County Court. Presiding at the 
deliberations was Judge Frederick Muhlenberg, then thirty-four 
years old. 

Thirteen years of Muhlenberg’s boyhood had been spent in 
the country about Trappe where his father was pastor of Augustus 
Church. In 1763, Frederick, with his brothers, Peter, sixteen, and 
Henry, nine, was sent to Halle, Germany, to be educated in the 
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school at which his father had taught before his call to minister to 
the backwoods Lutherans of Pennsylvania. Old German towns 
and schooling ripened the boys’ background. The spark of their 
maternal grandfather, Conrad Weiser, ambassador to the Indians, 
and presiding judge of Berks County when it was established in 
1752, was in their blood, later to burst into flame. Starting as 
Lutheran pastors, they were all in time to assume other roles. 

At the start of the Revolution, Peter had thrown off his robes, 
dramatically declaring, “There is a time to pray—and a time to 
fight.” On this December day in 1784, Peter was back from his 
Ohio journey to report that the Indians of the Ohio were in no 
friendly mood, that it was impossible for him to occupy the twelve 
thousand acres granted him for seven years of service as a briga- 
dier general in the Virginia line. 

Out in Lancaster, Henry Muhlenberg, pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, not only carried a Bible but also a microscope and 
a case filled with flower specimens. He was a great botanist. At 
the time of the court’s first session, he was planning the establish- 
ment of Franklin College. 

Frederick Muhlenberg, espousing the cause of freedom, refugee 
from New York under the British occupation, barred from Phila- 
delphia where the British had burned his father-in-law’s sugar re- 
finery, rode the trails of his native country. He shared the rough 
life, understood the hearts of its settlers. Offered a church in 
Reading, he was unable to accept because wealthy Philadelphians, 
fleeing there when the Continental Congress moved to York, had 
sent the cost of living beyond the humble means of a pastor with 
a family to provide for. 

A few years later Frederick Muhlenberg was called to public 
life. He was elected delegate to Congress, a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly, and president of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Censors. He served as County Registrar of Last Wills and Testa- 
ments, and as Justice of the Peace for the district of Skippack, 
Perkiomen, Providence, and Limerick Townships. 

And so seven men of strength and integrity, though unlearned 
in the law as we understand the term today, were the first to ad- 
minister justice in the unsettled period through which the new 
country was now passing. Some of the trouble-makers fled and 
followed the expanding frontier westward—more fertile ground 
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for vice. The aftermath of war was found in the lawbreaking 
Doan Gang, the members of which called themselves the Royal 
Refugees. They broke through from Bucks County. The militia 
was called to hunt them down. The Royal Refugees even threat- 
ened Muhlenberg’s life. “They'll have to catch me before they can 
hang me,” was his tempered answer. The Muhlenberg store at 
Trappe was robbed of cash and the best of the trade goods two 
nights after he had assumed office as Justice of the Peace. 

Frederick Muhlenberg had a calm head and a brave heart— 
qualifications for a judicial mind. He was destined in the next few 
years to move from President Judge of Montgomery County to 
enlarged responsibilities. 

April 30, 1789, found him on the balcony of the Federal Build- 
ing in New York. Pennsylvania had elected him to the Congress 
of the United States, and Congress, in turn, had elected him 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In this office he attended 
the inauguration ceremonies when George Washington took the 
oath of office as first President of the United States. 


COURT ROOM B 
Christopher Dock 


In a countryside untouched by any serious disturbance with the 
Indian inhabitants, it was possible at a very early date for the 
seeds of folk art, science, and natural history, once transplanted, 
to thrive and grow. Penn’s proprietary settlement of Philadelphia 
in 1682 made this particularly true in the fertile lands of the 
Schuylkill and Perkiomen Valleys now included in our Mont- 
gomery County. 

Many of the colonists from overseas—from Holland, England, 
France, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany—settled in Philadelphia, 
but many others went up and down the Delaware and along its 
tributary streams. Today we are concerned with the first settlers 
who proceeded up the Schuylkill Valley and who not only made it 
possible for their descendants to carry on to the present day, but 
also, in doing so, to hand on to us documentary proof of their 
stature which today has become a part of our national heritage. 

In those early days ships arriving in the newly-founded colony 
anchored off Dock Creek and from them, carrying their chests, 
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the passengers marched along the river bank and up High Street 
to the Courthouse where they would take the Oath of Allegiance 
to King George the Second, or affirm their peaceful and God-fear- 
ing intentions in seeking refuge here. 

The Germans in the group then traveled on foot or by cart 
along Second Street and some five miles out along the German- 
town Road to where Pastorius had a grant of land and where he 
had, by 1686, built a small church and the first houses of German- 
town. Here the wagon road ended. Only a few trails led on, later 
widened by pack horses and carts bound for the Skippack and 
Perkiomen. 

It is not definitely known just when Christopher Dock arrived 
in Germantown. According to Martin G. Brumbaugh, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania and an authority on the life and work of 
Christopher Dock, the date is set somewhere between 1710 and 
1714. At least it is known he taught then in Germantown, and 
soon after 1718 was also teaching on the Skippack three days a 
week. It is recorded that he purchased a tract of land in Salford 
Townsnip from the Penns for 15 pounds, 10 shillings, and from 
then on divided his time between teaching and farming. The log 
schoolhouse on the Skippack where he taught was one story high; 
its floor was of split logs with a hearthstone. In the days of late 
Indian summer and the warmth of spring his pupils sat outside. 
Besides the “Three R’s” Dock taught them folk art, and he was 
the first to teach music in a Pennsylvania school. His pupils 
copied his color designs of fraktur and baptismal certificates and 
learned to express themselves by writing letters to one another. 
Christopher Saur, the Germantown printer’s son, was one of 
Dock’s pupils and, before Dock died in 1771, the former pupil 
had published his schoolmaster’s views on education, “The Schul 
Ordnung.” 


David Rittenhouse 


David Rittenhouse’s family established the first paper mill in 
America on the Wissahickon, carrying on an industry in which 
their ancestors, the Ruttinghuysens, had excelled in Holland. The 
family moved from Germantown, where David was born in 1732, 
to Norriton, and there, at eighteen, he started his own shop. His 
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reputation as a clockmaker became known throughout the town- 
ship. His nights—or his “idle hours,” as he called the time for 
sleep—were devoted to study. In 1755 his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Mr. Barton, of Lancaster, brought his valuable books from Eng- 
land, and he borrowed others in Philadelphia. As a young man he 
read Benjamin Franklin’s publication, “Poor Richard’s Improved 
Almanack,” poring over its advices on courts, fairs, and roads, 
together with its judgments of weather, limitations, eclipses, move- 
ments of the planets, length of days and nights, chronological ob- 
servations, and other interesting remarks. 

The Almanack, printed in 1758, is of particular interest to us 
today. Under Entertaining Remarks the following is printed: 

“The glorious planet Venus—evening star until the 28th of 
March, then morning star to the end of the year.” 

Rittenhouse was 26 the year this was published. Who knows 
but that just such a statement as this planted the seed in this 
brilliant young astronomer’s mind that, ten years later, led to the 
construction of his orrery? His skill created an instrument capable 
of ascertaining the position of the planets and their satellites at 
any given period of the world—past, present or future—thus 
forming a perpetual astronomical almanac. When the news of it 
spread, this extraordinary instrument commanded the wonder and 
admiration of learned men everywhere. The first recognition came 
from the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. Frank- 
lin was founder and first president of the organization and, on his 
death, Rittenhouse was elected president. Rittenhouse, on his pass- 
ing, was succeeded by Thomas Jefferson. 

The minutes of the Society for June 19, 1768, the date on which 
Rittenhouse’s orrery was first announced, read as follows: 

“The Orrery Committee’s report was made, applauding Mr. 
Rittenhouse’s apparatus. The Committee on Astronomy, having 
checked the Observation of Venus calculations, moved to con- 
sider a proposal and estimate the cost for making observations of 
the predicted transit of Venus.” 

Almost a year later, in April, 1769, a log cabin was built at 
Norriton from which Rittenhouse might make these observations. 
It was of simple construction, with a sliding door in the southern 
slope of the pitched roof. Through the roof opening the expanse 
of sky that could be seen reached from the low, unobstructed hori- 
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zon to directly overhead. Here, night after night, Rittenhouse 
spent his time, making astronomical observations preparatory to 
his predicted date of the transit of Venus over the face of the Sun 
—June 3, 1769. Sometimes he was alone, other times in company 
with his friends: Dr. Smith, Provost of the College at Philadel- 
phia; his brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Barton; and John Lukens, 
Surveyor General of Pennsylvania. 

All his hours of study, gazing into the limitless space of the 
heavens, recording for the latitude and longitude of Norriton the 
seasonal movements of the stars and planets in relation to the 
rotation of the Earth, were, of course, done by Rittenhouse in 
the deep silence of nights during the 1760’s. But the culmination 
of the work came just after midday on the 3rd of June. Just as 
precisely as the sun had risen at 5:30 that morning, the planet 
Venus began to move between the Sun and the Earth. Provi- 
dentially the day was beautifully clear and, when the transit began 
at 2:11 p.m., Rittenhouse was able to see it plainly. A group of 
neighbors gathered by the roadside and stood in awed silence 
while Rittenhouse in his observatory witnessed a phenomenon 
that was never again visible to any person then alive. 


John James Audubon 


Just as the simple folk art designs of decorative Gothic letters, 
birds, tulips, and stars, taught by Dock, were the visual expression 
of far deeper religious feelings; just as Rittenhouse’s early curi- 
osity about the movements of planets led to his important achieve- 
ments—so too the work of John James Audubon began simply— 
in this case as observation of wild life along the Perkiomen, where 
he lived in the early 1800’s—and developed into his great orni- 
thological masterpiece in Birds of America, At Mill Grove in 
Montgomery County, he learned to love the nests and eggs and, 
with a peculiar genius for observation, he came to know our 
native birds in their nesting seasons and their migratory flights. 
Audubon found at Mill Grove both his wife and his lifework. 
Later he was a great traveler on America’s expanding frontiers 
Florida, Louisiana, the Mississippi River Valley, and even the 








Labrador Coast. He made two trips to England and Scotland 
when plates for Birds of America were being printed. Today first 
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editions of this great 
book, along with The 
Quadrupeds, individual 
plates of the elephant 
folio, his water colors 
and his oils, like the fa- 
mous wild turkey, are 
prized possessions of 
museums, libraries, 
academies of natural 
science, and many pri- 
vate collections. 


COURT ROOM C 


Swede’s Ford, 
December 12, 1777 


Before Audubon 
came into this area, the 
peace of the Schuylkill 
Valley was overcast by 
the news of Bunker 
Hill in 1775. However, 
the gathering storm 
clouds did not actually 
break here until the 
Battle of the Brandy- 
wine on September 11, 
1777—nearly two years 
later. On September 14 
the low thunder of 
cannon at Goshen was 
heard as far away as 
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Detail: Audubon Drawing 
Copyrighted by Commissioners of Montgomery County 
Courtesy of Commissioners of Montgomery County 


Trappe. The war was close at hand, and the Pennsylvania Eve- 
ning Post of Philadelphia printed the news of the British success 
and of Washington’s withdrawal and added: “Those who expect 


to reap the blessing of freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigue 


of supporting it.” 


In the months that followed, the inhabitants of the area we now 
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know as Montgomery County saw much of the suffering and 
hardships of Washington’s army. Hay in the barns, shocked corn 
in the fields, and even the standing buckwheat all were used as 
bedding for the men and food for the horses of the army. Main 
roads were few, and of those existing there was not one leading 
from Camp Pottsgrove, Camp Perkiomen, Camp Towamencin, 
Camp Worcester, or Camp Whitemarsh, but was scarred with 
woodlots cut down and burned, along with the fence rails, for 
firewood. There was not a bridge in existence—the Perkiomen 
Bridge was not built until 1798—and the main water courses, the 
Schuylkill, Perkiomen, and Skippack, intercepting the existing 
roads, all had to be forded. 

In December, 1777, the decision was made to leave Whitemarsh 
and build winter quarters at Valley Forge. The crossing of the 
Schuylkill was made on Friday, the 12th of December, at Swedes 
Ford for the march to Gulph Mills. It was in the depth of a severe 
winter. Two thousand men were incapacitated. Fording the icy 
river and then camping in the open was not to be thought of. Con- 
template the difficulties. Examine the means placed in Wash- 
ington’s hands, and the use he made of them. The crossing of 
the Delaware the year before had been made by collecting flat- 
bottom ferries and Durham ore batteaux, stripping the river of 
all available craft and thereby denying the enemy access to the 
same means. But no such means existed on the Schuylkill. The 
flat-bottom boats—few in number on the stretch of river from 
below Swedes Ford to above Parkers Ford—were essential for 
transporting the artillery and powder. How was it to be done? 

Thirty-six wagons were backed end to end across the river 
and a ramp of rails laid from the last wagon at each end to the 
river bank. The foot soldiers started crossing in the low sunlight 
of the winter afternoon. The double line consumed hour after 
hour through the long night, lighted by blazing fires on the river 
banks. It was after sunrise before the last troops, carrying the 
incapacitated, reached the warmth of the fires in the Gulph where 
the shivering men were crowded. The tent wagons, first in the long 
line of transport wagons, forded the river just beyond this wagon 
bridge. Finally, when all the men were across, a group of fifty 
wagoners, wading in the cold waters, harnessed teams of oxen 
the horses to the wagons comprising the bridge and they were 
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hauled out. The army was safely across, but the bleak prospect of 
the Valley Forge encampment still to be built faced them. 

The position at Valley Forge protected the iron furnaces of the 
Upper Perkiomen, the rich farmlands, and the Continental Con- 
gress that was then at York, from the British. 


ORPHANS COURT 
Schuylkill River Ferry 


Even today the Schuylkill River follows the same course as 
that shown on surveys entered in the earliest County Deed Book. 
The growth of the county can be traced clearly, era by era, along 
its banks. First there was the untouched land of the pre-white 
man days, with Indian encampments scattered along its length. 
Then, as the settlers came, the woods began to be cleared, log 
cabins to be built, and stump fences to mark the newly-planted 
fields. Then, gradually, grist mills were built and saw mills to cut 
the oak and hemlock logs. Board floors, clapboards, and shingles 
made in these mills were used in building the homesteads, some 
of which still crown the Schuylkill Valley hills. And, besides pro- 
viding power for the waterwheels of the mills, the river provided 
a water highway to Philadelphia down which the settlers could 
float timber and the products of their farms. 

Soon after the ice broke up in the spring, the river was ready 
for log rafts and heavily-laden flat-bottom boats to float down- 
stream. It was a dangerous trip. The crews had to plunge at the 
oars as they swung round one rock and sheered off another in 
a counter-current. The rafts, about twelve feet wide and sixteen 
feet long, made simply of logs lashed together, were drifted to 
saw mills on the lower river and sold, and the produce from the 
boats was exchanged for necessary store goods. 

Poling upstream on the return trip was laborious work, even 
when the flood waters had subsided. Sometimes the crews of the 
flat-bottom boats hauled on long cables, towing from the river- 
bank. At other times a horse was carried for the purpose, and 
it would splash along in shoal water close to the bank. On certain 
stretches of river bends, when the wind was favorable, even flat 
sails were hoisted to help on the slow trip. 
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But the growth of settlements along the river which this traffic 
encouraged, also drove the deer, the bear, and much of the game 
out of the valley. When this happened, the fish of the river be- 
came an even more important part of the food supply. 

Each year great schools of shad worked their way up the river 
to spawn. Many of the settlers knew them well; they were the 
same fish that had appeared in the homeland rivers of Europe— 
the Thames, the Rhine, the Seine. When the shad started running 
in the Schuylkill, it was a time of short supply. Food bins were 
nearly empty from the winter and it was a long time until the 
new harvest. On the days and nights when they were running, 
regular farm work was dropped and every one turned to fish- 
ing. Often four hundred prime shad were caught in one haul of 
the seine nets, and sometimes as many as twenty-three hundred 
were taken in one night. Many of these were salted down in casks 
for later use. 

The run of the shad was dependent on the temperature of the 
water in the river. The same weather that brought the apple 
blossoms and bees to the orchard brought the shad to the shoals 
of the river to spawn. And so it was an old saying that “the shad 
will come when the apple tree blooms.” There was another sign, 
too. When the fish were running, the bald eagles and fishhawks 
would perch in dead trees along the river, the hawk to catch the 
shad and the eagle to take it from him. Audubon observed this 
habit during his residence at Mill Grove. 

In winter, of course, the river was frozen over and the ice thick 
enough to support a horse and sled. Crossing was no problem then. 
But the same spring rise that carried the rafts and flat-bottom 
boats downstream and that preceded the coming of the shad, also 
made travel more rigorous than ever. When the water was high 
and was sweeping over the fords in a torrent, ferries were the 
only means of crossing. Foot passengers and the travelers in the 
cross-country stagecoaches all had to give a helping hand on the 
ferry and man the big oars to get the craft across. 

The first dam built on the lower river marked a tremendous 
change in life along the river. The shad fishing came to an abrupt 
end. And with each additional dam the river became nothing more 
than a series of pools. Mule teams began to plod along the tow 
path, hauling the laden canal boats close to shore. The river be- 
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came too deep to be forded. Then even the ferries began to dis- 
appear. Bridges were built to take their place. And so the era of 
the free river ended. The lumber rafts, the ferries, the Reading 
boats, all became only memories of the past. 


COURT ROOM D 
Montgomery County Court House, 1854 


The Court House built in 1854 was designed by Napoleon Le 
Brun, who later designed important buildings in Philadelphia 
and New York. He was the descendant of a French officer who 
accompanied Lafayette and served during the American Revolu- 
tion. The historical research for this panel covered the Court 
House itself, the public square, and contemporary life—the build- 
ings and characters of Main Street. The shop window shows 
work of craftsmen and small industry of the Norristown area of 
that period. 

The Court House was built of marble quarried a few miles 
away on the other side of the Schuylkill. In 1876 the top of the 
spire was removed. In 1904 an addition was built to the original 
court house on each wing. The portico portion remains in its 
original condition. 








HISTORY, ART, AND COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS: 


A Unique Story from Montgomery County 
By Foster C. HILLecass 


HE Commissioners of Montgomery County believe that 

County government is not something remote from the life of 
the average citizen. The organization chart of the services avail- 
able to the citizens of the County not only includes the govern- 
mental background, the sources of revenue, and the cost of oper- 
ation, but shows development in the last fifteen years of a 
long-range, comprehensive Park System Plan. 

In a historic setting Upper Perkiomen Valley Park was estab- 
lished in 1939 with facilities for active recreation. It now con- 
sists of 553 acres, and in 1952 nearly a million visitors made use 
of its picnic grounds, boating, and swimming facilities. 

At the other end of the County a tract of 134 acres was pre- 
sented to Montgomery County by the late George Horace Lorimer, 
along a wooded section through which flows historic Pennypack 
Creek, now known as Lorimer Park. 

By 1949 the growth of population placed an increased load on 
that important part of government, the administration of the law. 
The County Commissioners were confronted with the problem of 
renovating the existing court rooms. Two of them had been in 
service for a major part of the time since the first section of the 
Court House was built in 1854. 

The lighting system was modernized, acoustic material was in- 
stalled, new furniture was purchased, and historical mural panels 
were installed, thus creating not only more efficient court rooms 
for the Court Officers in the transaction of their business, but 
more attractive surroundings for the ever-increasing number of 
taxpayers that are required to attend Court Sessions. 

In conformity with the “Pay as you go” policy of the Commis- 
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sioners, and the essential continuous use of the Court Rooms, the 
work was spread over a four-year period. 

The rich historical background of Montgomery County pro- 
vided source material for a mural panel in each of the five Court 
Rooms. Effort was made to select material singularly significant 
to Montgomery County. 

Large groups of high school students are brought by bus to 
the Court House to observe the functions of county government. 
At stated times court procedure is explained by the sitting judge. 
The installation of historical mural panels was another step in 
furtherance of this program. 

George M. Harding, a resident of Lower Merion Township, 
Montgomery County, is the artist to whom we, as Commissioners, 
turned over the responsibility of designing and painting the 
murals. The mural painter worked in collaboration with the asso- 
ciated architects, George Trautwein, R.A., and E. Lane Crawford, 
R.A. The Consulting Engineer of the County, Henry P. Friend, 
was liaison officer. 

The five Montgomery County Judges, President Judge Honor- 
able Harold G. Knight, Honorable George C. Corson, Honorable 
Wm. F. Dannehower, Honorable E. Arnold Forrest, and Presi- 
dent Judge Honorable J. Burnett Holland, Orphan’s Court, re- 
viewed the developed studies. 

County Commissioners Frederick C. Peters, Raymond K. 
Mensch, and I spent interested hours in consultation when the 
results of historical research, and the step-by-step studies, were 
presented. 

In 1951 the Commissioners, upon recommendation of the Mont- 
gomery County Park Board, acquired Mill Grove Farm, a tract 
of approximately 150 acres. A singular sequence of events fol- 
lowed the installation of the Audubon Mural Panel in Court 
Room “B,” just prior to this date. It was the centennial year— 
Audubon died in 185l—and it was possible to purchase at that 
time the historic landmark. It is the Commissioners’ plan, over a 
period of years, to restore the Mansion House, built in 1762, to 
its original state. The farm and adjoining land will be open as 
a shrine and wildlife sanctuary. The land across the Perkiomen 
and separated from the shrine and wildlife sanctuary will be de- 
veloped as a park area for use by residents of Montgomery County 
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for recreational activities. This part of the Montgomery County 
Park System serves another section of the County midway be- 
tween the Upper Perkiomen Valley Park and Lorimer Park. 

In all these projects the historical heritage of Montgomery 
County has been preserved and recorded. Also, recreational needs 
are provided for the ever growing population of our County, not 
only today but of tomorrow. 





JEAN HENRI BOUQUET? 


More information on Bouquet’s service in the Sardinian 
army has just been supplied by Dr. Paul-Emile Schaz- 
mann, whose article on “Henry Bouquet in Switzerland” 
appeared in PENNSYLVANIA History, July, 1952. Accord- 
ing to this data which was found in the State Archives 
at Turin, Italy, by Mr. Max F. Schafroth, Jean Henri 
Bouquet of Rolle became a Second Lieutenant in the 
Bernese Regiment of Diesbach in the Sardinian service on 
June 1, 1739, replacing Bartholomé Bouquet, who had 
resigned. On August 10, 1744, he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, in place of a Lieutenant Pélissié, who was killed 
at the Battle of Pietralonga on July 19. On March 8, 1745, 
he was made Aide-Major en second (roughly equivalent 
to regimental adjutant), and he left the regiment on May 
1, 1748. The military records add precision to what was 
already known, but what are we to conclude from the 
fuller name, Jean Henri? 











WASHINGTON’S STOCKADE AT 
FORT NECESSITY 


By FREDERICK TILBERG 


1. THE BUILDING OF THE FORT 


N THE morning of July 3, 1754, Colonel George Washing- 

ton’s small band of Virginia and South Carolina militia 
were busy finishing their entrenchments at Fort Necessity when 
a strong force of French and Indians opened fire from the fringe 
of woodland to the west of the fort. The shots were the first 
volleys of a day-long action which culminated in the capitulation 
of Washington after nightfall. Terms having been agreed upon, 
Washington’s troops, on the following morning, marched for their 
base at Wills Creek. Soon only the smoldering ruins of their 
little stockade at Great Meadows remained. 

Over the years, ground evidence at the site of Fort Necessity 
had become nearly obliterated and the actual size and shape of 
the original stockade became a matter of conjecture. In the spring 
of 1953, however, nearly two hundred years after the momentous 
event at the fort, through the discovery of new documentary evi- 
dence and the employment of the exacting methods of archaeology, 
the actual location and dimensions of the stockade, as well as the 
outlines of the entrenchments used by Washington’s men, were 
definitely established. 

Early accounts indicated clearly the manner of constructing 
stockades and entrenchments of that period, and in particular 
those at Fort Necessity. Colonel Washington, at the time of the 
campaign against Fort Duquesne, was probably well acquainted 
with the method of stockade construction, as he had occasion to 
examine closely this type of fort on his expedition to the French 
in 1753-1754. On this mission to the French commandant at Fort 
Le Boeuf, December 13, 1753, while French officials had retired 
from his presence to discuss matters connected with their con- 
ference, Washington took advantage of that opportunity to ex- 
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amine the plan of the French fort. The fort was more than a 
temporary structure; it was built substantially, four houses com- 
posing the sides. “The Bastions,’ Washington observed, were 
“made of Piles driven into the ground, standing more than 12 
feet above it, and sharp at Top; With Post-Holes cut for Cannon 
and Loop-Holes for the small arms to fire through.””? 

Another stockade with which Washington was familiar was the 
fort at Wills Creek. This small fort, built early in 1754, and 
named Fort Cumberland in the following year, was Washing- 
ton’s point of departure in his campaign against Fort Duquesne in 
April of that year. It was described at that time as “‘a small, square 
fort.”* The height of the stockade and the depth of the logs in the 
ground were not indicated. In the following year, however, when 
the fort was enlarged to accommodate Gen. Edward Braddock’s 
army, it is noted that the expanded stockade was “built of logs 
driven into the ground, and about 12 feet above it, with em- 
brasures for 12 guns, and 10 mounted, 4 pounders, besides stocks 
for swivels, and loopholes for small arms.’* The original small 
square fort now formed the west end of a larger rectangular 
stockade.* In the year following the Fort Necessity action, the 
attitude of the British Government, apparently based on the ex- 
periences of Washington, was expressed in the instructions given 
Braddock by the Duke of Cumberland which stated that “You 
ought not to build considerable forts. . . . His Royal Highness 
thinks that stockaded forts, with pallisadoes and a good ditch, 
capable of containing 200 men or 400 upon emergency, will be 
sufficient for the present.’’® 

In a consideration of the type of defense post constructed by 
Washington at Fort Necessity, it is important to review his plan 
of attack on Fort Duquesne. Washington arrived at Wills Creek 
April 24 and, after consultation with his fellow officers, decided 
at once to proceed westward, widen the Indian path, build bridges, 
and construct a fort on the Monongahela River. In support of 

Old South Leaflets, No. 187, VIII, p. 217 

* Journal of a Naval Officer, 373, quoted in F. Nichols, Braddock Expe- 
dition (Cambridge, 1947). Microfilm copy in Library of Pennsylvania His- 
rs aay Museum Commission, Harrisburg. 

‘Map in A. B. Hulbert, Braddock’s Road, Vol. IV, Historic Highways of 


America (Cleveland, 1903), p. 25. 
5 [bid., pp. 48-49. 
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his decision to build a fort on the river near Redstone Creek, he 
stated that “1st. the mouth of Red-Stone is the first convenient 
place on the River Monongahela; 2nd. The stores are already 
built at that place for the provisions of the Company, wherein ] 
our ammunition may be laid up, our great guns may be also sent 
by water whenever we think it convenient to attack the Fort 

| Duquesne].’® Washington had in mind, therefore, a fort location ' 
which would enable him to use water transportation for guns and 

supplies in his attack on Fort Duquense. His advance force was | 
to be the vanguard of the expedition, part of which was still to 

be assembled at Wills Creek ; and apparently the only fort planned 
at the beginning of the march was at Redstone Creek (now 
Brownsville), 25 miles beyond Great Meadows. 

Hoping to take advantage of water transportation as early as 
possible in his expedition, Washington and a small party, on 
reaching the Youghiogheny River, made their way by canoe down 
the river, hoping to find water passage to the Monongahela. Pass- 
ing Turkey Foot (now Confluence), which he marked for a fort 
location, he found, just beyond, that rapids prohibited movement 
by that stream. Returning to camp, his force continued westward 
overland to Great Meadows. 

Events now developed speedily. Washington noted on May 24 
that his force arrived at Great Meadows. Learning from a trader 
that a strong detachment of French and Indians was on the 
march from Fort Duquesne, he “placed troops behind two natural 
Intrenchments, and had our wagons put there also.”* Washington 
soon received a second message, this time from the Half King, 
that the French were at the “X-ing of the Yaughyaughgan [near 
present Connellsville] ab’t 10 miles. 1 hereupon hurried to this 
place [Great Meadows] as a convenient spott. We have, with 








Nature’s assistance, made a good Intrenchment, and by clearing 


ye Bushes out of these Meadows, prepar’d a charming field for | 
an Encounter.’ 

®J. M. Toner, Journal of Col. George Washington, 1754 (Albany, 1893), | 
p. 43. 

* Toner, Journal, 1754, p. 72; Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799, 


edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, I, 85. Published by the Mt. Vernon Ladies 
Assoc. of the Union, 1925. 

® Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Lt. Gov. of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, 1751-1758. Printed from MSS. in the Collection of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, introduction by R. A. Brock; published by the Society, Rich- 
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Thus, as Washington’s expedition moved westward, Great 
Meadows was selected as a suitable place for an encampment and 


as an outpost to serve as a defense position in case of need. Ap- 
parently the natural entrenchments to which Washington referred 
were the banks of Great Meadows Run and Indian Run, which 
form a juncture a few yards to the northeast of the fort soon 
to be erected. 

On May 29, Washington wrote Governor Dinwiddie from the 
camp at Great Meadows, after first relating his account of the 
Jumonville incident of the preceding day, that “we have already 
begun a Palisado’d Fort, and hope we can have it up tomor- 
TOW. cas 

On May 30, Washington noted in his journal, “Fearing that as 
soon as the news of this defeat [the Jumonville action of May 28] 
should reach the French we might be attacked by considerable 
forces, I began to raise a fort with a little palisade.”*° 

From his camp at Great Meadows, Washington wrote his brother 
Augustine on May 31 that “We expect every hour to be attacked 
by a superior force, but, if they forbear one day longer, we shall 
be prepared for them. We have already got entrenchments, and 
are about a pallisado which I hope will be finished today. . . .”"* 

On June 1, Washington noted in his Journal that “we are finish- 
ing our Fort.” 

On June 3, he again wrote Governor Dinwiddie that “We have 


mond, 1883, Vol. I, 175; also Writings of Washington, John C. Fitzpatrick, 
editor, 1931, Vol. I, 54. "References to W ashington’s Journal are taken from 
the version which fell into the hands of the French after the capitulation 
at Fort Necessity. The Journal was translated into French and published in 
Paris in 1756 and was soon thereafter re-translated and reprinted in London 
and New York. The original was lost. 

® Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 182; Writings of George Wash- 
ington, Fitzpatrick, I, 67. 

 Papiers Contrecoeur, V-V Box IV, Folio 367, Laval University Press, 
Quebec, 1952, p. 161. This version of the French translation of Washing- 
ton’s Journal was located in 1950 in the Archives of the University of Laval, 
Quebec. This copy was sent by the Marquis Duquesne, Governor of New 
France, to Contrecoeur, Commander at Fort Duquesne, a little more than 
two months after the battle at Fort Necessity. Although there are many 
differences in the texts of the two versions, the reference to the construc- 
tion of the fort is essentially the same. A translation of the recently dis- 
covered version entitled, “George Washington’s Journal for 1754” appeared 
in Pennsylvania History, XIX, No. 1 (January, 1952). 

"[Vritings of George Washington, Fitzpatrick, I, 70. 

” “George Washington’s Journal for 1754,” Pennsylvania History, XIX, 
No. 1 (January, 1952), p. 2 
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just finished a small palisado’d Fort, in which, with my small 
numbers, I shall not fear the attack of 500 men.” 

In his letter of June 12 to Governor Dinwiddie concerning pre- 
paredness for possible attack, Washington states, “I guarded 
against all casualties that might happen to the camp, and ordered 
Colonel Muse to repair into the fort, and erect the small swivels 
for the defense of the place, which he could do in an hour’s 
time.” 

Receiving reports from scouts who had discovered a party of 
French, Washington decided to advance with part of his force, 
and on June 12 “gave orders to Colonel Muse, to put away all 
our baggage and ammunition, and to place them in the Fort, and 
to set a good guard there till my return.”* 

In a letter to Washington, believed to have been written June 
17, although the letter is undated, Dinwiddie states that “. . . I 
am glad you have finished y’r Pallisadoed Fort, and hope the 
Independ’t Compa. from So. Car. will join you this night. . . .’’*° 

An indication of the emergency use for which the fort was con- 
structed is contained in the note from Governor Dinwiddie to the 
Lords of Trade, dated June 18, in which he states that in order 
to resist French attack “‘our Forces have erected a Stockade Fort 
near the Monongahela for a retreat on occasion... .”™" 

As a battle became imminent, Washington constantly sought 
to establish better relations with the Indians. The Half King, on 
one occasion, spoke of Washington as “a good-natured man but 
[who] had no experience . . . that he lay at one place from one 
full moon to another and made no fortifications at all, but that 
little thing upon the Meadow, where he thought the French would 
come up to him in open field. . . .”?* In his efforts to obtain through 
George Croghan the aid of Indians, he was told that the Indians 
doubted the ability of the small force of English to defeat the 
French, and they refused to join him. It appears that Washington 
made a final effort, on June 25, to secure Indian aid when he de- 

“Writings of George Washington, Fitzpatrick, I, 73. 

* Tbid., 1,78. 

* The Diaries of George Washington, ed. John C, Fitzpatrick (New York, 
1925), I, 92. 

*° Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 229-230. 

* Tbid., I, 206. 


8 Weiser’s Journal, 1754, quoted in Writings of George Washington, col- 
lected and edited by W. C. Ford (New York, 1889), I, 124. 
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cided “to send Captain Montour to Fort Necessity in order to try if 
he could persuade the Indians to come to us.”*® It may be of interest 
to note that this is the first mention by Washington of the term 
Fort Necessity. 

With the note in Washington’s diary, on June 27, stating that 
he had detached Captain Lewis, Lieutenant Waggoner, Ensign 
Mercer and 60 men to endeavor to clear a road to the mouth of 
Redstone Creek, Washington’s diary, an important source of in- 
formation, ends. The road construction continued until June 28, 
when it was decided to call in all working parties at Gist’s plan- 
tation and to fortify against a strong force reported by Washing- 
ton’s scouts to be marching from Fort Duquesne. Further infor- 
mation concerning the advancing force led to another council 
which decided upon retreat to Wills Creek. As the force reached 
Great Meadows, July 1, the troops were too exhausted to con- 
tinue further, and it was determined to make a stand at Fort 
Necessity. The works were strengthened, and, on the morning of 
July 3, the French opened fire on the fort.*° 

Governor Dinwiddie’s report to the Lords of Trade, dated July 
24, states that, on July 3, Washington learned that the French had 
received reinforcements of seven hundred men to attack Washing- 
ton’s “small camp,” which then consisted of a little more than three 
hundred men and officers. On receipt of this information concern- 
ing the French plans, Washington’s force “immediately . . . pre- 
pared to make the best Defense their small numbers w’d admit 
of, by throwing up a small Intrenchm’t, which they had not time 
to compleat, before their out Centry gave the Alarm, by firing 
his Gun, of the approach of the enemy.’’*? 

As Washington was hurriedly finishing his defense works on 
the morning of July 3, a French force under Coulon de Villiers, 
seeking revenge for the death of his brother, Jumonville, a month 
earlier, was marching cautiously toward the little fort at Great 
Meadows. They left the camp at Gist’s at daybreak and, following 
Nemacolin’s Path, they soon arrived in the vicinity of the British 
fort. The weather was rainy, de Villiers notes, but he realized “the 
necessity of hindering the enemy in whatever works he might 

* Toner, Journal, 1754, p. 127; also Diaries, I, 101. 


” Diaries of George Washington, Fitzpatrick, I, 102, notes. 
* Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 239-241. 
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undertake. [He] even hoped that he would be less watchful dur- 
ing such bad weather.”*? By mid-forenoon, the French and In- 
dians moved to attack, but, unacquainted with the locality, they 
approached with their flank toward the fort “from which they 
began to fire their cannons at us. Almost at the same time | no- 
ticed the English who were coming toward us in battle array on 
the right. The savages as well as ourselves shouted the battle 
cry, and we advanced toward them, but they did not give us time 
to shoot before they retreated to an entrenchment which belonged 
to their fort. Then we used all our efforts to surround the fort. 
It was situated rather advantageously in a meadow with woods 
within gunshot. We approached as closely as possible so as not 
to expose his Majesty’s subjects needlessly. The shooting was 
very lively here and there, and I went to the place which seemed 
best for a sortie. We succeeded in extinguishing, so to speak, the 
fire from their cannon with our musket fire.”** De Villiers notes 
that “It is true that the zeal of our Canadians and soldiers wor- 
ried me because [ saw that we would shortly be without am- 
munition.’’*4 

As evening approached, le Mercier proposed that fascines be 
built to strengthen their positions and also that “we . . . should 
pen the English up in their fort during the night and prevent 
their coming out at all.”*® At eight o’clock, the action subsided 
and the French leader proposed a parley. “. . . we had endured 
rain all day long and the detachment was very tired,” de Villiers 
noted in his Journal. “. . . Since the savages were making known 
that their departure was set for the next day, and since it was 
reported that drum-beating and cannon shot could be heard in the 
distance . . . ,”** the French commander apparently decided to 
take the initiative in requesting a cessation of hostilities. 

Washington states that at the beginning of the action his men 
“were drawn up in good order to receive them before their In- 
trenchm’ts, but did not return their First Fire, reserving it until 
they came nigher.”** Failing to draw Washington’s force from 

= Papiers Contrecoeur, V-V, Box IV, Folio, 367, p. 199. 

* Ibid., 200. 

* Ibid. 

* Thid. 

* Thid. 

* Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 239-241. 
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their entrenchments, the French shifted to the right where “they 
advanced irregularly within 60 yards of our [Washington’s]} 
Forces, and y’n made a second discharge, and observing they did 
not intend to attack them in the open Field, they retir’d within 
their Trenches, and reserv'd their Fire, thinking from their Num- 
bers, they w’d force their Trenches.’’** Washington’s own account 
of the action states that the sentinel at the outpost gave the alarm 
about eleven o’clock, and that the French began to fire immedi- 
ately, at first about six hundred yards distance, and later shifting 
around to a point of woods sixty yards from the fort.** Finding 
that the French would not make an attempt against the British 
forces in the trenches, Washington ordered his troops to fire. 
“We continued this unequal Fight,” he relates, “with an Enemy 
sheltered behind the Trees, ourselves without Shelter, in Trenches 
full of Water, in a settled Rain, and the Enemy galling us on all 
Sides incessantly from the Woods, till 8 o’Clock at Night when 
the French called for Parley: .. .”°° Governor Dinwiddie, refer- 
ring to the battle, states that “the officers declare y’s Engagement 
continue [d] from 11 o’clock until 8 o’clock at Night, they being 
without shelter, rainy weather, and their Trenches to the knee 
in Water, whereas the French were shelter’d all around our Camp 
by trees; from thence they gall’d our People all the Time as 
above.’’** 

John B. W. Shaw, a member of the Virginia regiment, stated 
in a deposition about three months after the action at Fort Neces- 
sity, that “in the morning before the Engagem’t, they [Wash- 
ington’s force] Endeavor'd to throw up a little Intrenchm’t round 
them about two feet deep. But could not finish it, as the French 
appeared betwixt nine and ten in the morning. We had Centi- 
nels placed out to Give Notice of the Approach of the French; 
one of which fired his Piece, and immediately after the French 
Began to Fire, but being still at a considerable Distance, and 
did us no hurt. Our men were drawn up before the French, 
but did not fire. The French still keeping at a Distance; They 
then turned off to a Point of Wood that lay very near our Men, 

8 Tbid. 

” Virginia Gasette, July 19, 1754. 

* Thid. 


“ Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, A Communication to the Lords 
of Trade, July 24, 1754, I, 239-241. 
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Upon Which Our Men went into their little Intrenchment, Upon 
which the French made a Second General Discharge But our Men 
having kept up their fire, their Indians were thereby Encouraged 
to Advance out of the Wood and Show themselves pretty near 
where our Men lay, upon which Coll Washington Gave the Word 
to fire which was accordingly done, and many of the Indians were 
killed, Our people having two Swivel Guns which were discharged 
at the same time. After this neither French nor Indians appeared 
any more but kept behind Trees firing at our Men the best part 
of the Day, as our People did at them.’’*? 

Shaw’s description of developments during the Fort Necessity 
action ties in closely with Washington’s account. Shaw’s observa- 
tions, however, extend beyond the course of fighting and give a 
realistic picture of the fort as a defense position. “There was at 
this Place,” he relates, “‘a Small Stocado Fort made in a Circular 
form round a Small House that Steod in the Middle of it to keep 
our Provisions and Ammunition in, And was cover’d with Bark 
and some Skins, and might be about fourteen feet Square, and the 
Walls of the Fort might be eight feet Distance from the said House 
all Round. The French were at that time so near that severall of 
our People were wounded by the Splinters beat off by the Bullets 
from the said House.’’** Shaw relates further that Washington’s 
men, upon leaving the fort on the following morning, were “Obliged 
to leave behind our Swivel Guns and some Arms which soon after 
were destroyed and broke to pieces by their Indians. Some of our 
Men That were in that little Fort having Broke the Heads of the 
Powder Barrells and Strewn it about that it might be of no service 
to the French.”* 

Washington’s statement concerning the end of the engagement 
at the fort reveals that about 8 o'clock at night the French called 
for a truce and this was soon agreed upon. The capitulation ar- 
ranged, a party of French came on the following morning and took 

“Deposition of John B. W. Shaw before Gov. James Glen of South 
Carolina, from the third day of September, 1754, to the first day of January, 
1755, pp. 13-18. The complete journal manuscripts were originally sent to 
London. Photo copies were recently obtained by the South Carolina His- 
torical Commission to complete a duplicate set, many items of which had 
been lost or destroyed. The Shaw deposition was among the documents dupli- 
cated. A transcript was at once furnished the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 

8 Thid. 

* Thid. 


rer 
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possession of the encampment, the survivors of Washington’s force 
leaving the stockade. With French and Indians alike killing their 
horses and cattle, and pilfering their baggage, they finally reached 
their base at Wills Creek sixty miles away. This source estimates 
three hundred of the French and Indian force were killed, and of 
their own number thirty killed and seventy wounded.** The enemy 
losses must have been considerable, as they were “busy all Night 
in burying their Dead, and yet many remained the next Day.”*® 
A prisoner taken by the French who was released after the capitula- 
tion reported that he “saw great Numbers much wounded and 
carried off upon Litters.’’** 

The French commander, de Villiers, states that, as the British 
left the fort, the Indians claimed the right to plunder but that he 
opposed it. The British being frightened, he relates, “left their 
standard and one of their flags. I demolished their fort, and M. le 
Mercier had their cannons broken up including the one which 
was granted them in the surrender. . . .”*S This statement is 
partially corroborated by that of Colonel Innes at Wills Creek, 
which notes that * 
the works.’”*® 


‘after the capitulation the French demolished 


2. SURVEYS AND EXCAVATIONS 


In the two centuries that have elapsed since Washington’s 
capitulation and the immediate demolition of Fort Necessity by 
de Villiers, a number of attempts have been made to fix its exact 
location and to describe its construction in detail. Destruction of 
the stockade by the French, erosion of the surface, and other dis- 
turbances of the soil made this a difficult task, and one that has 
resulted in varying accounts of the stockade. Until more recent 
years most of the sources describing the fort, which have been cited 
previously, were unavailable to those who made the surveys and 
excavations. 

© Virginia Gaselte, July 19, 1754. 

* Thid. 

* Ibid. Another version of Washington's account, which varies somewhat 
in phraseology but not in content, appeared in the South Carolina Gazette, 
August 22, 1754. 

% Papiers Contrecoeur, V-V, Box IV, Folio 367, p. 202. 

® Pennsylvania Archives, 1st Series (Philadelphia, 1856), XII, 421, a refer- 
ence which may have been directed to the stockade, to the mounds on the 
outside, or to both. 
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Maps of early western Pennsylvania offer some inconclusive 
evidence by showing Fort Necessity as a small square. A map of 
Braddock’s expedition of 1755 suggests that it had a bastion at 
each corner. The repetition of the same, or very similar, symbol 
for many fort locations implies, however, that it was a conven- 
tional sign for a fortification, and was not meant to portray its 
actual lines. 

While maps of the early period offer only fragmentary evidence 
on the fort, observers who traveled over Braddock Road and saw 
the fort remains have contributed more substantial evidence. After 
the disastrous termination of General Braddock’s expedition, the 
Fort Necessity region became a wilderness unoccupied by settlers. 
In 1759, however, with the intention of opening a new road from 
Laurel Mountain to the Monongahela, Colonel James Burd, with 
a force of two hundred men, was sent by Colonel Henry Bouquet, 
commanding the garrison at Carlisle, to open a road to the junction 
of Redstone Creek and the Monongahela River, the present loca- 
tion of Brownsville. In his diary, under date of September 10, 
Colonel Burd wrote: “Saw Col. Washington’s fort, which was 
called Fort Necessity. It is a small circular stockade, with a small 
house in the center; on the outside there is a small ditch goes 
around it about 8 yards from the stockade. It is situate in a narrow 
part of the meadows commanded by three points of woods. There 
is a small run of water just by it. We saw two iron swivels.’’*° 

It is possible, in view of the fact that the French demolished 
the stockade, that Colonel Burd based his statement partly on 
his observation of the mounds and partly on hearsay from a settler 
who actually saw the fort. It is of importance to note, however, 
that certain observations made by Colonel Burd corroborate the 
testimony of the eye witness, John Shaw, contained in his deposi- 
tion of 1754. 

The first recorded survey of Fort Necessity was made by Free- 
man Lewis in 1816.** Here the fort is pictured triangular in shape, 
with its base line on Great Meadow Run, its total area being about 
one-third of an acre. In 1816 the embankments were three feet 


"Quoted in Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia, 1843), pp. 335-336. The original document has not 
been located. 

"See James Veech, The Monongahela of Old (Pittsburgh, 1910), pp. 15-16. 
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SURVEY OF FORT NECESSITY 
Made by Freeman Lewis, 1816, and first printed in Will H. Lowdermilk’s 
History OF CUMBERLAND, Mp. (1878). Shows the fort triangular in shape, 
with an extension to the creek. The survey is in error in placing the Brad- 
dock Road so close to the stockade. The Braddock Road passes actually 
a hundred yards south of the fort. 


above the level of the surrounding meadow, and investigation in- 
dicated that there had been an outer and inner series of trenches. 

A second account of the stockade was made in 1830 by the his- 
torian, Jared Sparks. In Sparks’ word, “. . . The fort itself was 
an irregular square, each side measuring thirty-five yards, with a 
trench partly finished on two sides. The entrances were guarded by 
three bastions.’’** Sparks made a drawing which showed entrances 
to the stockade on the west side, with embankments guarding the 
sides. The French had made their first attack on the entrance side, 
and it was from this quarter that Washington’s men had retired 
in defeat. A supply of water being vital to the fort, the northeast 
corner was shown by Sparks to bulge outward in order to bring 
it onto the stream. 

Seventy years passed before another effort was made to de- 
termine the appearance of the fort. Robert McCracken, a civil en- 
gineer, made a survey in 1901, an account of which appears in 
A. B. Hulbert’s Washington’s Road.** Aided by the findings de- 


“ Jared Sparks, Writings of Washington (Boston, 1855), I, 54. 
* Historic Highways of America, III, 179. 
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SKETCH OF FORT NECESSITY STOCKADE 
Made by Jared Sparks on his visit to the site, 1830. Shows the stockade as 
a four-sided enclosure, with the northeast corner extending to the stream, 
indicating also the embankments on the south and southwest sides of the 
fort, and the directions and distances from which the French and Indians 
directed their attacks on the fort. 

Reproduced from Sparks, Writings of Washington, II, 56. 
scribed in Veech’s The Monongahela of Old, supplemented by his 
own survey and excavations, this being the first archaeological 
approach to the problem, McCracken believed the fort to have had 
four nearly equal sides, with a projection extending to the stream 
bed, covering about a third of an acre. Diggings made near a 
mound on low ground, beyond the northwest side of the stock- 
ade, unearthed a quantity of oak bark at a depth of four and a 
half feet. This was believed to have come from the palisades 
thrown down and burned by the French. The survival of the oak 
bark at this late date was explained by wood experts who stated 
that bark resists decay more effectively than wood. 

Excavation work was undertaken in 1931 by Harry R. Black- 
ford, a civil engineer of Uniontown, Pennsylvania. On the basis 
of his survey and excavations the Fort Necessity Memorial As- 
sociation constructed the existing stockade. Blackford located 
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| On the basis of surface evidence and of excavation, the existing stockade, 
indicated by solid lines, was constructed. 
remnants of the original palisades three feet below the surface near 
the northern and northeastern embankments and adjacent to the 
creek bed. The post ends ranged from six inches to seventeen inches 
in thickness and their tops showed signs of having been burnt and 
exposed to the action of time and water. The position and align- 
ment of the buried post remains, and remnants of the original en- 
trenchments, the outlines of which could readily be followed, 
} determined the reconstruction of the stockade as it now appears. 


3. EXCAVATIONS OF 1952 anp 1953 


Faced with the problem of replacing stockade posts, many of 
which had become badly deteriorated since the erection of the 
stockade in 1932, the National Park Service in 1952 projected first 
of all a restudy of all available records bearing on the location and 
shape of the original fort and trenches; and, secondly, a thorough 
archaeological analysis of ground evidence, the results of which 
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might establish definitely the type of fort and the kind as well as 
the location of trenches constructed by Washington’s force in 1754. 
On the basis of documentary evidence, Archeologist J. C. Har- 
rington of the National Park Service undertook during August and 
September, 1952, excavations for the purpose of establishing the 
location of the “outer trenches” to which the Washington and 
Shaw accounts refer. A trench, eighty feet long, was excavated 
southeastward of, and at right angles to, the southeast side of 
the stockade. A second trench, seventy feet long, was run south- 
westward, also at right angles, from the southwest side of the 
stockade. A third trench, thirty feet in length, was extended east- 
ward from a point near the southeastern corner of the stockade. 
Each of these trenches was five feet wide and was carried well 
down into natural ground. After careful examination of the 1932 
fill and earlier layers of soil, Archeologist Harrington found no 
conclusive evidence that the trenches occupied by the South Caro- 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE EXCAVATIONS, 1952-53 
Sketch of the original circular stockade and entrenchments based upon 
archaeological excavation undertaken by Archaeologist J. C. Harrington 
in 1952 and 1053. The diameter of the stockade is approximately 54 feet. 
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lina troops lay beyond the mounds of the existing fort outlines. 
The main disturbance of the soil on the southeast and east sides of 
the stockade was the evidence of Fazenbaker Lane, a farm road 
in use during the latter part of the 19th century, and also of a small 
road probably used in connection with the 1932 stockade recon- 
struction. 

Two trenches, thirty and seventy feet in length and five feet in 
width, were excavated on the interior of the stockade. In neither 
of these trenches were remains of the pre-1932 period encountered. 
The original grade was established, showing the depth of the 1932 
level to be eight to twelve inches. The important result of these 
interior trenches, since they were cut through the long base of 
the triangular fort outlined by the Lewis survey of 1816, is that 
the absence of an embankment in this location clearly disproves 
the existence of the long side of the Lewis fort. Among the rather 
limited number of artifacts found in the interior trenches were three 
lead musket balls, two small iron balls, three gun flints, and a 
brass military button. 


On the premise that the original fort was a small circular stockade 
as indicated in the statements of John Shaw and Colonel Burd, and 
that the reconstructed stockade is located approximately on the 
line of the original entrenchments, excavation work was carried 
on by Harrington during April, 1953. As Colonel Burd had re- 
ferred to a stream near the stockade and since pieces of the stockade 
had been discovered in the excavations of 1932 in the northern 
area of the existing stockade near the stream, trenches were sunk 
in this area at an angle which would bisect a circular line of ap- 
proximately fifty feet in diameter. Within two days, the three- 
foot-deep trench on the western perimeter of the hypothetical line 
revealed one large piece of wood, identified as one of the posts of 
the original stockade. A trench on the south revealed a line of post 
ends, approximately three feet below the present ground level, in 
a circular position. The earth adjacent to the posts is clearly the 
back-fill of soil for the support of the posts after they had been 
placed in position. The course of the original trench could be readily 
followed. A third trench, on the eastern perimeter of the circle, 
revealed additional post ends in position about three feet under 
the present ground level. 


Portions of the stockade were therefore uncovered in three 
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POST ENDS OF ORIGINAL STOCKADE, APRIL, 1953 
View of trench on the southern perimeter of the original stockade, showing 
pieces of the stockade about three feet below the present ground level. A 

section of the existing stockade appears in the background. 
Photograph by F. Tilberg 
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separate sections, totaling 67 lineal feet. A sufficient number of 
post stubs were found in their original position, Harrington states, 
to determine the construction details. These stubs represent the 
portion of the posts that stood below the ground water level and 
were, therefore, continuously wet. 

The entrance to the stockade was located on the western sector 
of the perimeter. There was a large round post at each side of the 
entrance, which was 3.5 feet wide, and the large posts were flanked 
by a smaller post on either side. Excepting a large iron bolt, no 
gate hardware was found. 

The original stockade, Harrington found, was almost a perfect 
circle, measuring fifty-three to fifty-four feet in diameter. The 
overall perimeter was 168 feet, and of this length sixty-seven feet 
were uncovered in this year’s excavations. Approximately thirty- 
eight feet of the circle was excavated in 1931, and about sixty- 
three feet remain to be uncovered. 

Although trenches were sunk on the interior of the circle in 
order to obtain evidence of the small building which Shaw states 
was located there, no indications of the building were found. 

With the shape and location of the original stockade established, 
exploratory trenches were dug across the presumed location of the 
original outer entrenchments at three points. Even though the 
ground had been considerably disturbed in earlier excavations, 
Harrington states that good cross-sections of the original trench 
on the back, or inner, side of the breastworks were secured. Suffi- 
cient information is available, therefore, to restore these earthworks. 

The discovery of artifacts in the 1953 excavations include ap- 
proximately sixty lead musket balls, mostly of French calibre, 
several gun flints, clay tobacco pipe fragments, the brass tip of a 
sword scabbard, and the large iron bolt. 

Thus, on the basis of documentary evidence and the application 
of archaeological methods, the outlines of the original stockade as 
well as the actual location of the trenches used by Washington’s 
men in the action at Fort Necessity nearly two hundred years ago 
have been determined. The National Park Service hopes to ac- 
complish an authentic restoration in readiness for the observance 
of the bicentennial of the action at Fort Necessity in July, 1954. 








MR. DAVY’S DIARY 
1794 


PART II 
EpiItep By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


Friday Octr. 3d dined very pleasantly with Doctor Priestley whose 
Wife is much pester’d & provok’d from the impossibility of get- 
ting or keeping Servants. The Doctor has bought a Lot of 11 
Acres (exclusive of that he is building on) which commands a 
delightful View of all the Rivers, both Towns & the Country. It 
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“PRIESTLEY” 
The home of Dr. Joseph Priestley at Northumberland. 
Courtesy Mr. and Mrs. George Neff 


cost him £100 Cy. His Son has an excellent Brick House & Gar- 
dens at 20 Gui. pr. anm. Rent. There are but few Brick Houses, 
they are chiefly of Wood or Stone. At present there is no Market 
here but if many English Families settle this will soon follow as 
there is an excellent supply of every necessary & even Luxury in 
the Neighbourhood. The perfect Independence of every American 
Family who supply themselves even to most Linnen & Woollen 
Articles, renders a Market to them, almost unnecessary. 


Saturday 4th Cold Weather but beautifully clear, went over the 
258 
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Island.** Find on it good Land, plenty of Timber, a decent House 
& Gardens, Orchards & delightful Walks & that it is very healthy, 
never overflow’d. The House stands high & on a good Spot for 


the convenience of Superintending the whole. It contains 240 
Acres. 


Sunday 5th This is a very solemn time with the Presbyterians 
as a preperation for a high Sacrament celebrated only once in 
four years.5* Their Shops are shut from Friday morning to Mon- 
day night & all Business is at a Stand during the preperation & 
the Sacrament is administer’d on the Monday. People from all 
parts of the Country attended being chiefly of this persuasion.®° 
There is indeed a Lutheran Church at Sunbury®® & a Westlian 
Meeting at Northumberland.” 


Monday Octr. 6th I saw Scott the proprietor of the Island which 
I find has good & valuable Fisheries. The land last year produced 
35 Bushl of Wheat pr. Acre. After that some two Crops of 
Clover at two Ton pr. Acre & other excellent Crops of Buck 
Wheat. Its price 8 years ago was only £848 Cy. He now asks 
£4000. 


Tuesday Octr. 7th I find Wheat is sown here in the Fall (beging. 
of Septr.) Clover & timothy Grass is generally sown with it. The 
Wheat is cut in June or beginning of July after which the Grass 
grows very rapidly & always affords two Crops. Where Grass 
has not been sown they harrow the Ground well where the Wheat 
is taken off & sow Buck Wheat which ripens by the beginning 
& through September is excellent food for Poultry & Cattle & 
makes good Cakes. On the Rivers, Canoes & paddles are in gen- 
eral use & the Dress & manners of the People more nearly assimi- 
late to those of the Indians than lower down, but the purest 
English Language is universally spoken. At Northumberland is 
a Brewery®® but the Malt made from Oats & Wheat as well as 
Barley, appeared bad. There is also a tannery, two Potteries,*® 


Shamokin Island, which Abraham Scott had acquired in 1786. Sunbury 
Airport is now located at its northern end. 

* Fall communion customarily occurred in early October; the quadrennial 
observance mentioned here eludes identification. 

% The Reverend Hugh Morrison was pastor of the Presbyterian churches 
at Sunbury, Northumberland, and Buffalo Cross Roads, 1787-1804. 

® The German Lutheran Church was located at Third and Church Streets. 

* The first Wesleyan or Methodist church in Northumberland was on the 
site of 360-362 Third Street. 

Operated by Bernard Hubley, Revolutionary captain, and Brigade In- 
spector of Northumberland County, 1793-1800; author of an early history 
of the American Revolution published at Northumberland, 1807. 

® An early tanner was Thomas Bonham; John Leisenring operated a 
pottery. 
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a Potash Manufactory & an ingenious Clock & Watch maker, 
also a printing Office from which a Weekly Newspaper is pub- 
lish’d®® & a number of Stores for hardware & other Articles 
which the Country cannot supply itself with, particularly Whiskey 
& Spirits of which great quantities are used. Little Beer or Cyder, 
the latter is drank very new. 


Wednesday 8th Mr. Priestley, Madge & myself examined the 
Lands for many Miles up the North Branch of the River & find 
many desirable tracts, but the Price is doubled this Year & for 
some tracts considerably more, being advanced from £3 to £6 & 
even £7 . 10Cy. pr acre for 1/3 improved Lands.” 


Thursday 9th The Wyoman Troops now here are equipped en- 
tirely in Accoutrements & Arms mark’d GR which were taken 
from Burgoyne & Lord Cornwallis in the last War. I am assured 
that many of the Muskets had not the Touch holes drill’d out. 
The English Colours are here also.** The Military appearance of 
these Troops & the Martial Music of the Drum & Fife have so 
animated the People that they are enroling themselves this Morn- 
ing as Volunteers for the Defence & Support of their Laws & 
Government. At 11 O’Clock Mr, Priestley & myself left North- 
umberland in Company of Esquire Wallace (so called here) of 
Muncy.®* The Road for the first five Miles good through the 
Woods with here & there a Plantation mostly of very recent 
clearing at this distance. We pass’d a good Flour & Saw Mill in 
excellent condition & full Work.** A Saw Mill costs £100 Cy. in 
the erection & is said to clear itself annually, a Flour Mill 2 pr. 


© The Sunbury and Northumberland Gasette, established 1792, was pub- 
lished by Andrew Kennedy. 

* Speculation in lands of the Six Districts, State surveyors’ districts em- 
braced within the West and North branches of the Susquehanna River, was 
extremely active in the mid-1790’s. The Land Office had opened this region 
for _ purchase following the Fort Stanwix Purchase of 1784. 

® The undrilled touch holes would give an opera bouffe touch to the 
chastising of the “Whiskey Boys” if Davy is correct. At the battle of Mon- 
mouth, June 28, 1778, Pennsylvania troops led by Captain William Wilson 
captured the English standard carried by the Roy al Grenadiers under Colonel 
Monckton. The flag long remained in the possession of the Wilson family in 
Northumberland County and was displayed on July 4 and other patriotic 
celebrations. 

*’ Samuel Wallis, originally from Harford County, Maryland, had been a 
Philadelphia merchant associated with Abel James and Reuben Haines. As 
early as 1768 he had moved into the Muncy Valley and subsequently became 
one of the largest landowners and speculators in lands in the northern part 
of the State. A number of Philadelphia speculators were associated with 
him, principally James Wilson whose failure in 1798 was a severe blow to 
Wallis’ fortune. 

“ William Wilson and John Boyd operated a mill a short distance from 
the mouth of Chilisquaque Creek. 
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Stones £400 Cy. & is also very profitable. Here we entered the 
Chabasquaque Valley® bounded on the West by the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna Waters & on the East by uncleared but good 
Wood Lands being a perfect Plain to a very great Extent. The 
clear’d Lands are a perfect Garden but this Year unhealthy & 
for the distance of 814 Miles the Road is on the Border of the 
River without the least undulation. The variety on the Farms & 
in the River is delightful, the former in Orchards, Meadow, 
Pasturage & Tillage, the Wheat in which is now very strong. In 
the latter the Channel is intersected by a number of rich & fruit- 
ful Islands of from 10 to 100 Acres extent. Passing by Tarrs- 
town® on the opposite Shore we arrived at a new Establishment, 
Milltown, & proceeded to Major Paits Inn 1% Mile beyond it. 
Here is a fine Estate, an appendage to the Township of North- 
umberland(tho so far from it) consisting of 530 Acres with a 
good Saw Mill on it(had a Corn Mill but was destroy’d by the 
British & the Indians during the late War).°* A good deal of it 
is fine, rich fertile Meadow. There has been offer’d & refused 
£3000 Cy. for it. It w’d be cheap in a much larger Sum. From 
Paits a good road through the Woods very level for 8 or 9 Miles 
with many fine Plantations begun. We then enter’d Muncy Hills 
on which for five Miles no Cultivation or habitation is seen ex- 
cept two or three Squatters, a Class of People worthy of descrip- 
tion. They came from no Body enquires where, or how, but 
generally with Families, fix on any Spot in the Wood that pleases 
them. Cut down some trees & make up a Log Hut in a Day, clear 
away the underweed & girdle (girdling is cutting a ring of the 
Bark off, which kills the Tree when they are either left to rot 
down or are burnt down in the Winter). The Trees they have 
no use for if cut down after their Hut is made. They dig up & 
harrow the Ground, plant Potatoes, a Crop which they get out 
in three Months, sow Corn etc., (& having sown in peace by the 
Law of the Land they are secured in reaping in Peace) & con- 
tinue at Work without ever enquiring whose the Land is, until 
the Proprietor himself disturbs & drives them off with Difficulty. 
Mr. Wallace informs us that from motives of Humanity as well 
as Interest, he never disturbs but has protected more than 100 
of them on his Estates, many of whom have become in time good 


® Chilisquaque. 

® Derrstown, now Lewisburg. 

*% Milton, established 1792. John Piatt owned considerable land in Turbut 
Township north of Milton, and kept the “White House” or Road Hall tavern 
on Penny Hill, south of Montgomery. 

°® Tory and Indian raiders in the summer of 1778 struck terror into this 
region causing the “Great Runaway” when the settlers fled to Sunbury and 
points farther south. 
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Tenants or Purchasers.®® We now pass’d Muncy Creek & had 
from the high Lands a fine view of the distant Allegheny Moun- 
tains, universally Wild & Desert indeed they are. But a reflection 
on the astonishing Improvements that are going forward in their 
Valleys (principally the Property of the rich Pultney but in 
the name of Williamson)*° produces in the Mind the most pleas- 
ing Effects & the very reverse of those arising from a view of 
a rich & fertile Country in a State of Devastation & ruin, from 
the Despotism & Ambition of murderous Tyrants. We next 
enter’d Wallace’s Lands which extend in a direct Line without 








“MUNCY FARM” 


The central balconied section was the home built by Samuel Wallis in 1769. 
Believed to be the oldest existing dwelling in the West Branch Valley. 
Courtesy Mrs. Henry G. Brock 


® The poor enforcement of Pennsylvania’s ambiguously worded land laws 
allowed speculators to lay claim to vast acres of land from which they tried 
to keep squatters until the lands had risen sufficiently in value to insure a 
good profit if disposed of in large quantities. Violence and burnings some- 
times marked the clash between speculators’ agents and the settlers. Wallis, 
as did some other speculators, entered into compromise agreements with 
those who had settled on his lands, but a mass of litigation accumulated in 
the courts on this issue for more than a half century. 

® Davy is in error about the location of the Pulteney lands. These were 
in western New York State, part of the original Phelps-Gorham Purchase, 
which Robert Morris had sold in 1791 to the Pulteney Associates of Lon- 
don. Sir William Pulteney sent Charles Williamson to open and develop 
the lands; in this pursuit he had the Williamson Road constructed from near 
Williamsport to the Pulteney lands to aid migration into that region. The 
road, or cartway, had been cut from the Susquehanna northward in 1793. 
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an intervening Acre of another Person’s Six Miles on each side 
the Susquehanna River™ which is here deep & about half a Mile 
wide. On the Eastern Side & about % way on the Estate stands 
his Mansion House, a solid Stone Building on the Margin of 
the River.** He has built a Quaker’s Meeting,"® a School House, 
& a Tavern, besides a great number of small miserable Farm 
Houses for there are no Labourers Cottages in the Country every 
Family being at Work for itself. Squire Wallace’s Family con- 
sists of his Wife,** seven Children grown up, a Bro. in Law‘ 
& Wife, a Schoolmaster, a Surveyor & some Nephews & Nieces 
& about twenty Servants—Almost all of them Germans bought on 
their Arrival at Philadelphia & therefore styled Servants’*—in all 
35 Persons & has the appearance of an excellent Patriarchal Estab- 
lishment in which Order, System & Economy reign. Every Neces- 
sary is provided in the Family. They last Year kill’d 8000 lbs of 
Beef, Pork, & Mutton, 500 Fowls, a great Quantity of Game, 3 
Hogsheads of Shad(a Fish salted & Pickled like Salmon), made 
1000 Yards of Linnen, work’d up all their own Wool, made their 
own Sope & Candles & a good supply of Maple Sugar. Is not this a 
more valuable Establishment than that of a Lord Courteny™ or of 
any Lord in yon LordlyCountries. The Maple Trees yield about 
5 w of Sugar each on an average annually, some give as much 
as 15 ws but these are rare. It is drawn off in April & May by 
boring holes in the Tree into which Quills & Canes are intro- 
duced to convey the Juice to a Trough placed round the bottom 
of it. This juice is boiled down to Sugar & clarified with very 
little trouble & is very good. The use of it is fast increasing & 
I think may be made a good Article of Commerce.** Great quan- 


™ Samuel Wallis is said to have owned all the land along the Susquehanna 
from Muncy Creek to Loyalsock Creek. 

* Muncy Farm, a one-and-a-half story house with stone walls three feet 
thick, still in good condition and considered the oldest existing house in the 
West Branch Valley. Now the property of Mrs. Henry G. Brock. Fort 
Muncy was erected a few hundred yards north of the Wallis home in 1778. 

aN log meeting house in “Indian Grave Field.” It was replaced by a 
stone meeting house at nearby Pennsdale about 1799. The Wallises had been 
members of Exeter Meeting but later transferred to Catawissa Meeting 
in 1795. 

* The former Lydia Hollingsworth, daughter of Zebulon Hollingsworth, 
merchant of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

™ Stephen Hollingsworth, overseer of Muncy Farm. 

* An instance of this was in 1788 when Wallis paid £30.10 passage money 
for John and Dorothea Betz, newly arrived at Philadelphia from Rotterdam. 
They were indentured to him as servants for a term of four years. 

™ This reference to Lord Courteny at first suggested that W. Davy, the 
diarist, might be William Davy (1743-1826), a curate of Devonshire, and 
author of a voluminous System of Divinity. See Dictionary of National 
Biography, v. 14, p. 198. 

On prospectuses and on maps of Pennsylvania of the 1790's attention is 
drawn to its northern part as “Country Abounding in the Sugar Tree,” an 
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tities of Honey are also used here. Wallace’s own Family live 
in very good Style & have every thing that is good served on 
their Table without Ostentation or Luxury. Tea & Supper is 
but one Repast in this Country & you see on the Table Coffee 
& Wine, Tea & Pickles, Toast & butter, & Beefstakes or Veal 
Cutlets, Honey & Sallads, etc., etc. Water is the general Beverage 
dash’d with a small quantity of Spirit & qualified with a Glass 
or two of Madiera after, but of this there is no Profusion except 
in Cities. Wallace’s family are very well Educated or Instructed, 
but have so great a respect for Him that they seldom venture to 
speak in his presence. Mr. Woolstencroft( Brother to the Authoress ) 
spent several Months in this agreeable Family & it is said with a 
particular object in view, in which he has been disappointed.”® Wal- 
lace’s whole Property was destroyed & all his Buildings (a few 
Vestages of which I saw remaining) & Estates were ravaged & 
many of his People kill’d during the Late War by the British & 
Indians*® & it is only three Years that his Wife & Family have 
returned here. On the side of the River which he lives on he has 
7000 Acres(exclusive of a rich Island of 140 Acres opposite his 
House)*! on which is an abundance of Wood, Lime Stone, & 
Streams of water for watering Meadows of which there is great 
Plenty. The Land is so rich that one of his Tenants has plow d 
the same spot of Land eight years following & taken double Crops 
without giving it an Ounce of Manure & he always has great 
Crops. In a new Field of 80 Acres he had this Year 70 of "Rye 
which ran 7 to 7% Feet high & a full Coon. The other 10 Acres 
had Wheat which overgrew itself & was spoil’d. They grow little 
Barley, no Beans, a very few Turnips altho the Ground is well 


inducement that, it was anticipated, would sell extensive tracts of land. The 
Holland Land Company was one of the principal purchasers, and its general 
agent, Theophile Cazenove, envisioned a bright future for the maple sugar 
industry. Anti-slavery advocates later dreamed of maple sugar replacing 
slave-produced cane sugar, an economic blow that would weaken the slavery 
system. 

® Charles Wollstonecraft, who came to Pennsylvania from Carmarthen, 
South Wales, in 1792, was the brother of the English authoress Mary 
Wollstonecraft. He went into farming near Philadelphia but became inter- 
ested in speculation in lands. During the summer of 1794, he was examining 
lands in Northumberland County as agent for Matthew McConnell who 
contemplated purchasing 100,000 acres from Judge James Wilson. Wilson’s 
inability to furnish clear title caused the negotiation to fall through. Woll- 
stonecraft made his home at Wallis’ while on this venture and accompanied 
surveying gangs onto the lands contemplated for purchase. In his own name 
he purchased 10,217 acres on Loyalsock and Muncy Creeks for $7,662.75 
from Samuel Wallis, June 3, 1794. He resold the same tract on September 6, 
1794, to George Lewis, New York merchant, for $10,217. In 1795, with 
Archibald H. Rowan, he established a calico mill on the Brandywine, near 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

© See note 68. 

St Later known as Hall’s Island. 
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calculated for them. Potatoes are in great abundance & very 
profitable in this light Soil & with Pomkins of which they raise 
great quantities between the Rows of Indian Corn form a prin- 
cipal part of the Winter Fodder for the Cattle in the Choice of 
which Wallace is very curious. He has excellent Horses, Blood 
& Draft, fine English Bulls,S* as well as the Buffalo kind,** 
various Breeds of Hogs & by them he is improving the Country. 
Sheep are not well understood, little attended to, are very often de- 
stroyed by the Wolves & few People therefore except of good 
Capital keep them. 


Friday Oct. 10 Mr. Wallace accompanied us to the Loyal Sock 
Creek. The rides & roads here & up hence to the Allegheny 
Mountains are in the Summer delightful & the views highly 
picturesque. People are now making their last Crop of Hay. 
We saw some fine Meadow Grass new cuting & the Weather is 
delightful for making it. We pass’d the Loyal Sock Creek where 
the Waters are very rapid & in the Winter must be a great Tor- 
rent. From it however near the Entrance there are several very 
secure & excellent Harbours running 4 & % Mile up into the 
Country, which is here very desirable for the Establishment of 
a Town,*? & it is in good Cultivation & worth £7 to £8, probably 
more pr. Acre. The passn. the Creek however is a great drawback 
from the convenience & comfort of this Situation. The Waters of 
the Susquehanna are here very deep & their progress gentle & 
tranquil. There is a Pool 34 Mile long quite across the River too 
deep for any Line to fathom weh, Phaemimenon it is very diffi- 
cult to account for.®** In the Winter Sleighs are in general use 
on the Rivers & on Land & it is the time of Visiting & Jollity 
throughout the Country. As a proof of the Independence of all 
Employed even the Stable Boys never address their Employers 
in any other way but will Mr. Wallace look at the Horses & 
not will you Sir, etc. The Woods here are so full of Walnuts, 
Chesnut, Hickory & Hazle Nuts & Acorns that great quantities 
of Hogs are made fat by feeding on them alone. The Trees in 
the Woods are chiefly Oak of three or four various kinds as the 
White, Black, Iron, Spanish & live Oak, the Hickory, Walnut, 
Chesnut, Pine of great variety, many Poplars, very few Elms. 
Beach in almost all stony Lands, some Persimmons(an excellent 
wild fruit when fully ripened by the Frost) a few of the Modsono 


* Durham Shorthorns were being imported at this time to improve Amer- 
ican cattle. 

“= Buffalo were fairly numerous in the Susquehanna Valley until about 
1800, and were known to cross with native cattle. 

* Davy’s description fits Otzinachson, an eighteenth century Indian village, 
later named Montoursville after Andrew Montour. 

“ Referred to locally as the “Cannon Hole.” 
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or wild Strawberry & the Dogwood Tree(handsome in form, 
bark & Flower). The underwood is Allar, Willow, Shumack, 
Alder, short Firs, Thorns, Box Laurel, Sassafras & the Poke 
Berry Shrub, with immense quantity of Hortleberries on all the 
poor Lands. The Men are very dextrous in the use of their 
Axe(which is better constructed than the English having a bet- 
ter Head) & will cut down each of them 30 large Trees in a Day 
& more expeditiously than 2 Men can cut them with a Cross cut 
Saw. In our presence an old man fell’d a Pine Tree 18 ins. 
diameter in ten Minutes, which much surprised us & silenced 
our Recommendation of the Saw. Very large tracts of Woods 
are frequently set on Fire by Surveyors & Huntsmen & make 
an awful appearance at a great distance. Wallace’s Tennants, 
& it is the plan of the Country, pay him their Rent in produce 
free, which is always 1/3 of the Grain & % of the Hay, the fore 
& after Grass being the Tennants. All his Servants & Labourers 
in the hottest Harvest Weather even drink only Water pure cold 
from the Stream. Those he hires he gives 6d a Day extra to 
rather than Spirits, so that they as well as his household People 
eat more Meat & nourishing animal Food than when they drink 
Whiskey & other Spirits, & he declares that they are healthier, 
heartier, & stronger, & never faint or tire on the hottest Days. 
This is a curious Fact ascertained by a curious Experiment. At 
Mr. Wallace’s we met Mr. Adlum,®° a first rate Surveyor, con- 
nected with the great Bingham of Philadelphia, who has made a 
large Fortune by Land Jobbing, is a sensible, pleasant, in- 
teligent Man, has been lately much with the Indians in their 
Settlements & particularly was several Days with their famous 
Chief Cornplanter*® who permitted his Son to accompany Adlum 
down to some of the American Posts but before his Departure 
the Father(who is in every respect a great Man) delivered an 
affectionate Harangue of near an Hour to his Son impressing 
on his Mind a sense of Honour & Independence cautioning him 


John Adlum had explored the headwaters of the Susquehanna River 
with Samuel Maclay, surveyed tracts at Presque Isle and Fort Le Boeuf, 
and had been appointed State surveyor of District I of the Six Districts in 
1792. In this capacity he was also agent and partner of William Bingham, 
Philadelphia financier and speculator, for whom he selected several hundred 
thousand acres of the best lands in his own and neighboring districts. Adlum 
was also associated with Samuel Wallis and James Wilson in land deals. In 
1795 he was named judge of Lycoming County; later he moved to George- 
town, D. C., where at his home, “The Vineyard,” he cultivated grapes and 
wrote two books on viniculture and wine making. 

® Cornplanter, or John O’Bail, part-white Seneca, outstanding figure in 
affairs of the Six Nations. Adlum’s stay with Cornplanter seems to have 
been for the purpose of persuading the Six Nations Indians to remain neu- 
tral in the struggle between the whites and the western Indians, notably the 
Miami Confederacy, which Anthony Wayne had recently defeated at Fallen 
Timbers, August 20, 1794. 
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to guard against the Arts of Agriculture fitted only for Slaves 
& bad Men,** not to learn the Vice of Lying known only to White 
Traders & Commissioners, to preserve his Love for his Country 
& its Customs & particularly to exercise himself in hunting Game 
& to depend on his dexterity therein for Subsistance. Cornplanter 
informed Adlum that Johnson, a British Commissioner,’* had 
been with them last Spring to represent the Impropriety of their 
submitting to have their Lands taken from them by the Ameri- 
cans & to urge them to resistance & Hostility.*® He replied that 
the great King beyond the Waters had once deceived them & 
the Americans were become mightier than he. Adlum thinks how- 
ever that this Agent had much influence in producing the offen- 
sive System thay have lately threatened the Thirteen Fires with.®° 
While at peace the Indians treat the Americans with more Hu- 
manity & Hospitality by far than they ever experienced in return, 
indeed they dare not venture down the Country for fear of being 
murdered & much Censure do the Americans in the back Country 
deserve on this Revengeful Subject.” 


Saturday Octr. 11 took leave of Mr. Wallace & Family . Call’d 
on Mr. Adlum who entertained us with a sight of great a variety 
of curious presents, various articles of Dress & Weapons he & his 
Party lately rec’d from the Indian Cornplanter.** We arrived at 
Northumberland in the Evening. 


Sunday 12th Doctor Priestley being requested by the Officers & 
many principal Inhabitants Preach’d to the Troops in the Pres- 
byterian Meeting(where he had once before Preach’d) on a gen- 
eral subject, but composed an excellent concluding Prayer for 


* Strange advice from one bearing the name of Cornplanter! The Indian 
equivalent was Gyantwahta. 

8 William Johnson, British agent and interpreter to the Six Nations. 
Presque Isle, the Erie Triangle, and the Genesee lands in New York State 
were the regions involved. 

® The Seneca lands in the Genesee country had been bought by Robert 
Morris and associates from Massachusetts in 1791. Much of the 4-million 
acre region had been sold to the Holland Land Company the following year, 
but Morris was prevented from “quieting” the Indian rights because of his 
own financial difficulties and also the precarious balance of white-Indian 
relations of the mid-1790’s. Native resistance to white encroachment weak- 
ened after Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers and the Jay Treaty by which 
the British agreed to surrender the frontier posts on American soil. At the 
Treaty of Big Tree, 1797, the Senecas relinquished their lands to Morris 
for $100,000, plus other douceurs and annuities paid to their leaders. 

© See note 86. 

® An observation that has been confirmed many times by the more objec- 
tive students of white-Indian relations. 

® Adlum’s home on Wolf Run near Pennsdale still stands, and is now used 
as a two-family dwelling. 
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JOHN ADLUM HOME 


On Wolf Run, near Pennsdale. The stone portion on the right was the 
original structure, built in 1794. 


the occasion & was well attended to tho’ it is unusual to hear 
Preaching from Notes. 


Monday 13th Again examined some Lands in the Neighbourhood 
& find some good Tracts of 300 Acres each may be purchased 
at £4 to £5 pr Acre within 5 or 6 Miles of this Town. Doctor 
Priestley appears perfectly pleased with his Situation & having 
a Printing Press close by him is a great Satisfaction & Enter- 
tainment,’* & he is now printing a Sequal to his Letters to French 
Philosophers & an answer to Pain’s Age of Reason(a Book 
much read in this Country ).°* He is very anxious for the arrival 
here of his Books & Apparatus & they are coming by Water, that 
he may resume his favorite Studies, but still more anxious to 
get Society that he may again pursue his principal Object, by 
publick Instruction in a Place of Worship, & by Lectures to 
Youth, as well as the Establishment of a Publick Seminary, & 


“ More than likely the press of Andrew Kennedy who published The Sun- 
bury and Northumberland Gasette. 

“ 4n Answer to Mr. Paine’s Age of Reason, being a Continuation of Let- 
ters to the Philosophers and Politicians of France on the Subject of Religion, 
and of the Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever. Northumberland, 1795, 
8 volumes. 
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he declares he would happily engage in these without any Prospect 
of Fees or pecuniary Reward. The Doctor enjoys a game of 
Whist & altho he never hazards a farthing is highly diverted with 
playing good Cards but never ruffl’d by bad ones. 


Tuesday 14th The Election for a Senator, a Congress Man & 
Representative & Sheriffs for the County & Town Officers takes 
place this Day. Every man paying any Taxes & having resided 
one Year in the Country is entitled to a Vote. These are taken in 
each Township on the same Day by every Individual delivering 
into an Office a Paper with the names of all the Persons he votes 
for written on it, thus little or no confusion is created except 
what would on any other occasion occur from noisy quarrel- 
some Fellows getting in Liquor. Of this we had in the Even.g some 
proof & the Soldiers were under Arms but it being merely a 
drunken squabble without any political dispute it terminated in 
a few broken Heads & bloody Noses & by 10 O’ Clock the Town 
was as quiet as ever. There are it seems in Chilisquaque Valley 
a Set of wild Irish who on all Occasions are very turbulent and 
violent. They are much disliked by their Neighbours who how- 
ever are not sparing in their threats of Bloody revenge on them. 
I observe in the Inhabitants of this Country a great Apathy not 
attracted by any thing Novel in Art, or beautiful in Nature; the 
most respectable (even Lawyers) have few or no Books, fine 
Cloaths, good Furniture, handsome Equipages, or even Mag- 
nificent Buildings excite no Respect, or little attention, & a Cobler 
having Business with the first Man in the Country would not 
hesitate to enter his Parlour & seat himself before he explains 
it. The general address is Tommy, Billy, Harry ete. Mr. or Sir 
are seldom in use.®> The Weather is every Day beautiful beyond 
any that I ever experienced in any part of Europe, fine, clear, 
unclouded. Thus for many days successively it has I am per- 
suaded from my own experience & that of every other English- 
man I meet with a great Influence on the animal Spirits & the 
Vigor of the Mind & more real pleasure is enjoyed in this Climate 
than can be in England, the lowness of Spirits & dejection so 
generally experienced there must be increased, if not actually 
occasioned by a heavy atmosphere & the close & gloomy Weather 
which so generally prevails in the Fall & Winter. 


Wednesday 15th Octr. Mr. Priestley, Madge & Myself went to 
Machensy’s Farm 1% Mile from Northumberland Ferry. He 


*® Rochefoucauld’s comment on our democratic habits: “It appears some- 
what strange to Europeans, to see the coachman eat at the same table with 
the passengers; but it would seem equally strange to Americans, to see 
the coachman eating by himself. It 1s futile to argue against the customs 
of a country; we must submit.” 
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was a Soldier in the British Army, taken Prisoner at Stony Point. 
Having his Wife with him, he preferred remaining in this Coun- 
try to returning, on which tho he has resided only three Months, 
he has cleared twelve Acres of Land & rais’d as fine a crop of 
Potatoes for Quantity & Quality as was ever seen. They were 
planted exactly three Months since. The Soil appears very good 
with plenty of Springs from which a great deal of the Land can 
be easily water’d. There is an abundance of Timber of almost 
every Species. For the Firs he is offer’d 15d pr Tree in place. 
The Estate extends to the brow of the Mountain over the N.E. 
branch of the Susquehana from where there are the most exten- 
sive, picturesque & sublime Prospects possible. The precipice is 
so rapid but so even, that Trees can be with ease & safety lower’d 
over it to the very border of the River. The Estate is 204 Acres 
exclusive of Allowance which is 6 pr%. Mr. Priestley & myself 
purchas’d it for the sum of £300 Cy ready money.** The old 
Mackensey to continue a Tennant on at least one half of the 
Estate. By this he & his Wife are render’d comfortable & happy. 
They appear to be very good People & have a strong source of 
happiness in a contented mind, which is strikingly portrayed in 
the Cheerfulness of their Countenances & the healthy clean Ap- 
pearance of their Children. Their Habitation is a mere open Log 
House without Door, Window or Chimney but a very neat Room 
with 3 Beds in it. She provided us with a good Dinner of Fowls, 
Potatoes, etc. If in a Log House they want to make a Stone 
Chimney they set one Corner of the House on Fire(to save the 
trouble of Sawing or hewing the Logs) & burn it out just of a 
size for the intended Chimney when the Fire is extinguished 
with ease the Logs laying (all) horizontally. Many of the Trees(& 
particularly one on the Island) have now the richest Appearance 
that can be seen. Nature assumes or obtains a splendid gaiety in 
the richness of the Colours of their Leaves, beautiful clear Scar- 
let intermixed with others of a pale Green, a Nut Brown, dark 
Green, & Firs & Pine Leaves of various shades. In the Town 
every House has a Cow which stays in the Woods all day but re- 
turns regularly every Morning & Evening of herself to the Door 
of her Owner who has no other Trouble but that of keeping a 
3ell about her Neck & milking her. Near this place is a Weaver 
who weaves Bed Quilts of new Patterns & something like Car- 


® This location would be in Tuckahoe Valley, in the vicinity of Lithia 
Springs, a short distance from the Northumberland pumping station. North- 
umberland County deed books contain no record of a sale from Machensy, 
or Mackenzie, to Davy and Priestley. They did purchase on October 23, 
1794, a tract named “Bethell,” containing 200% acres, located on the head- 
waters of McBride’s Run, from John Spohn of Reading for £200 in gold 
and silver. A year later, August 10, 1795, Davy sold his half interest in 
“Bethell” to Joseph Priestley, Junior, for £200 lawful Pennsylvania money. 
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peting at 2 Dollars each Quilt. The Family dye & spin the Wool 
& deliver the Yarn to him. We find that Chesnut makes the best 
rail Fencing. As there are no Hedges in the Country, a Man will 
make 300 cleft Rails pr. Day of 11% Feet®’ long & is paid half 
a Dollar pr Day. I found it is the custom here to sell Estates on 
what is call’d Gales. That is to be paid for by Instalments, some 
yearly, some half Yearly & seperate Bonds are given for each 
Payment but without Interest.®® 


Friday 17th Went with Madge to Mackenseys & fix’d on the plan 
of improvements to be proceeded on, particularly a clump of 
good Trees to be left in the centre of every plot of 10 Acres & 
also some good strong Plants & young Trees to be left in the 
Fences. For want of these all the cleared Lands in this Country 
have a most unpleasant appearance. The Lands are much in- 
jured by this injudicious Conduct both in Summer & Winter & 
no Shelter whatever is afforded to Cattle. The Americans see 
no Beauty or Utility in Trees. I also ordered plenty of Apple or 
Peach Trees to be planted in detached Places, at a distance from 
the Roads. Old Mackensey fed his Oxen with chop’d Straw & 
ground Rhye wet with Water & a little Salt sprinkled over it (they 
greedily eat Salt out of his Hand) & this keeps them tho work’d 
hard in very good Condition & Sleek. The old man remark’d in 
the course of our Walk that many a Tear had he shed when he 
thought how many poor Creatures were starving in the old Coun- 
try while so much good Land lies uncultivated in this which they 
might live in plenty on. Old Macleod a Scotchman & his Family 
18 years ago built a Log hut on this side of the River & clear’d 
some Land, has gone on progressively until he has now about 
fifty Acres, has never paid any rent hitherto to Mr. Haines the 
Proprietor,®® who is however now benefited by the _ Improvements 
which have rendered the Plot worth £3 to £4 pr Acre but old 
Macleod will not purchase at this high price but has bought 160 
Acres in the Genesee Country for a Trifle & is going there to 
settle.°° We returned by way of Sunbury about 1% Mile from 
which place is the most beautiful Prospect that the Eye can be 
gratified with particularly on the Rivers in every direction which 
are surrounded with the most Sublime scenery possible. I find it 
a very general Evil in the Country that Farmers have too much 
Land, for this prevents them from manuring & improving any. 


* Phenomenal output! Can some woodsman or farmer furnish a figure 
that does not strain credulity? Schoepf, in his Travels (1783-1784), says 
that 2% to 4 cords a day was the usual output. 

*® Davy has no entry for Thursday, October 16. 

® Reuben Haines, Philadelphia brewer and merchant, and early land- 
owner in Sunbury and the neighboring country. 

Possibly in the Pulteney lands. See note 70. 
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They go on from one new Spot to Another & rack it out until 
those formerly, or first worked out, naturally regain Vigor & 
Strength for fresh Cultivation. In some places indeed they are 
beginning to use Lime, but this & watering their Meadows regu- 
larly is little attended to?” 


Saturday 18 Octr. Mr. Priestley engaged with a Mason to build 
the Stone Walls of their intended House at 3/ pr. Perch. The 
Stone will cost 3/6 pr. Perch, the Brick Work @ 11/3 pr. Mil. 
the Brick to cost 30/ the Lime 1/ pr. Bushel, all delivered on 
the Spot. 


Sunday 19th It is remarkable that Flies are by far less abundant 
here than near the Sea. Dr. Priestley & his Wife think they have 
not had any more than in England. I have not felt one in this place. 
Butter made in this Country is very good, but Cheese is very bad. 
Powder’d Hair in the Country Towns would excite either con- 
tempt or redicule, as would indeed anything like foppery or 
peculiarity in Dress.*°? Took leave of Dr. Priestley & Family in 
the Evening & went to Sunbury. Here stood an American Fort 
(just now leveled) which kept the English & Indians at Bay & 
many skirmishes took place in this vicinity.’ 


Monday 20th Went on to Titsworth, between that & Cherry’s met 
Cooper,’ Jardine, Porter & one other who are lately arrived & 
now proceeding to Northumberland. 


Tuesday 21st Horn’d Cattle in this Country are very subject to 
have rotten Horns, always the cause of speedy decay & death 
unless soon healed. As a remedy they either cut them off, or bore 
a large hole & pour into it Brine, or Vinegar, with Pepper & Salt 
in it. This passes down through the Nostril & generally cures.’” 
They now burn the sprouts of Calves horns when two Months 
old & then the Horns will not grow. They say to over feed a 
Horse when hot will inevitably founder him & that suddenly. 


* See note 40, Part I. 
™ Dr. Priestley had bowed to democratic tastes by abandoning his wig. 

*8 Fort Augusta, built in 1756, on the advice of the Six Nations, by Colonel 
William Clapham and Colonel James Burd as a stronghold guarding the 
Susquehanna Valley against the French and their Indians. A refuge for in- 
habitants of the upper Susquehanna region during the Tory and Indian 
raids of the Revolution. 

™ Thomas Cooper, lawyer, physician, scientist, and close friend of the 
Priestleys, wrote his own impressions of his adopted land in Some Informa- 
tion Respecting America, 1794, 

‘© Hollow horn, the ailment mentioned by Davy, was more commonly 
treated by boring a hole in the horn and then wrapping a cloth soaked in 
turpentine around the horn. 
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THOMAS COOPER 


Courtesy Dickinson College Collection 


Mackensey tells me that the Indians cleared a Spot on the Island 
at Northumberland’ thirty Years ago which has been till’d ever 
since is not worn out, but bears good Crops yet every Year. I 
spent the Evening with the high Sheriff of Bucks County, an in- 
telligent Man (but no Schollar)& this Officer here executes his 
own Warrants Writs, etc. 


Wednesday 22d To Carters Town to Breakfast, Batalion Day, 
or meeting of Malitia. About 800 assemble, old & young, & as all 
are desired to bring what Arms they have it is a curious collec- 
tion. Long rifles & short Hessian ones, long Duck fowling Pieces 
& short ones, French & English Muskets, some have a Pistol, 
others an old Sword, but as I could not stay to see them muster 
don’t know how they were at last equip’d.*°* Almost every Man 
keeps a Rifle that will kill a Deer(or a Man) at half a Mile dis- 
tance.*°® The Peasants will generally kill with certainty a Pheasant 
through the Head with a single Ball. Went on to Reading to 

*® Shamokin Island. 

1” As he was now traveling through Berks County, Davy’s reference is 
undoubtedly to Peter Frailey, Sheriff of Berks County, 1793-1796. 

*S The motley array of militiamen on battalion day has evoked like com- 
ment from other travelers. 

1° This remark on the effectiveness of the rifle implies that Davy had 
taken too literally the tall claims of the Pennsylvania riflemen. About 300 


yards was the maximum distance at which beast or man could be killed 
by a .45 ball. 
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Dinner. The Roads are very good now & the Country has a much 
better appearance than when I went forward. I find at Reading 
Wiskey is made, or distill’d from Peaches & is an excellent Cor- 
dial but none of this Year’s is yet ready for Sale. Here is a 
very handsome Lutheran Church with a good Organ."*® Every 
Person is very inquisitive abruptly asking who you are etc., etc. 


Thursday 23 Octr Left Reading at 9 O’Clock. Breakfas’d at 
French Inn™! & reach’d Norristown. Roads good, the Weather 
being dry. I here went to look at the Canal which is to go from 
hence to Philadelphia. It is an Herculean Work. They are now blow- 
ing Rocks & making double Walls against the River Schulkyl more 
than two Miles in length.*?* 300 turbulent Irishmen are at work 
on it who are guilty of frequent outrage & violence. It is doing 
by Subscription. A Mr. Western, an Englishman, is the En- 
gineer of the Canal.*** On the farm of Nicholas Snyder I was 
told that he had but one Son who would not be a Farmer & that 
having no other Family & being obliged to pay for all his Labour 
he never got forward, & will now sell his Estate. I find all through 
this Country a Sandy Surface without any exceptions even 
though the Mass be Rocky or Clay, red or yellow Soil, Isinglass, 
or Granite, Coal, or Limestone, still the Surface is light Sand as 
much so nearly in the Valleys as on the Hills & Mountains,& 
the Roads are very bad with a very little rain, none of them 
being Stoned but mere inclosures of the original Soil. The prices 
of Articles at Northumberland are as follows in Currency Money: 
Potatoes 2/, Turnips 9/ pr Bushel, Pumpkins 8/ pr Hund‘ tale, 
Apples 2/6 Hoard, Apples 3/ pr Bus., Butter 1/, Beef 4% to 
5%, Pork 4%, Venison in the Season very fat at 4d & 5d pr Ib, 
Geese full grown about 1/2 a Dollar, Roasting Pigs 2/6, Pigs 
half grown 12/ & 14/, Wheat 6/ pr Bus., Hay £4 per Ton, 
Wool 3/ in small quantities, Flax 9d pr Ib swindled, Flax Seed 
3/6 pr Busl., Hemp 5d pr Ib, Indian Corn 4/, Barley 4/, Oats 
2/6, Rhye 4 & 4/6, Buck Wheat 3/ pr Busl., There is a kind of 
strong bearded Wheat introduced & sells at 7/6 pr Busl., be- 
cause it is said no Insect will ever touch it. Other Wheat is much 
injur’d & frequently whole Crops destroyed by the Hessian Fly. 
A good one year old sheep (bears about 4 to 5 Wool) 16/, a 
good Milch Cow, or a fat Cow £7/10, a yoke of working Oxen 
£30, a Heifer 2 years old £3.15 to £4, a Calf of a month old 16/ 


"© Holy Trinity Church, erected at 6th and Washington Streets, 1792-1793. 

™ Unidentified, but possibly a hostelry kept by a French Huguenot, a 
number of whom had settled in lower Berks County. 

42 See note 12, Part I. 

“3 William Weston, an English canal engineer, was engaged by Robert 
Morris to supervise the construction of both the Delaware and Schuylkill 
and the Schuylkill and Susquehanna Canal projects. 
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to 18/. Wood 1 Dollar pr Cord(at Philadelphia 7 & 8 Dol- 
lars), Cider Whisky 5/6. Rhye D° 6/6 pr Galln. Cyder at 1% 
Dollar pr Barrl. of 32 Galln. new. Brandy 15/, Rum 10/, 
Jamaica Rum 12/6 pr Galn. Cheese 20d pr lb very bad, this 
is extraordinary. Horses are dear now from the demand for the 
Army, but are about English Prices. Wages to any Man you 
employ never less than 3/ pr Day, from that to 4/ & 4/6 & 
find Food. The Landlord with whom I resided while at North- 
umberland had this Year 45 Bush’s of Indian Corn(in the clear 
Grain) of a Plott of less than an Acre which he inclosed from 
the Woods four Years ago, NB he has never paid or been asked 
for any Rent. 


The Conclusions I draw from the Observations made in the 
Course of this Journey are, that for People accustomed to Society 
it will by no means do to begin new Settlements. This must be 
done by Persons enured to Fatigue & hard Labour & content 
with any humble Fare & Seclusion, that on the contrary it will 
be a very happy & proffitable Situation to carry on Improve- 
ments on Estates of which enough is already clear’d for a Family 
to live on the Produce of, but it can only be made comfortable 
where a few Famiiles unite in a neighbourhood so as to assist 
in supplying each others Wants. That the Situation of North- 
umberland (altho its access is through two Days of unpleasant 
Roads, but not difficult for a Horse & it is constantly improv- 
ing) is as pleasant & well calculated for the taste of Englishmen as 
any Place I ever saw, but unless a good number of English Fami- 
lies unite in settling there so as to secure an Interest, & form a 
respectable Society, much pleasure cannot be expected, as the 
People now there (Americans) do not correspond with the wishes 
& disposition of Englishmen. But the Establishment of this 
Society at present depends almost entirely on Doctor Priestley’s 
Residence there,** & that is now doubtful, he being chosen this 
day ( 5 Novr.1794) Professor of Chemistry in Philadelphia, a 
profitable & honourable Situation.** If, however, he removes I 
expect that Lands in that Neighbourhood may again fall in Price 
& be bought up great Bargains, which may tempt many Families 
to settle, where there Expenses will be so very limitted & every 
necessary procured immediately with a certain Prospect of a 
very rapid Encrease on the V alue of their Property. 


4 Apparently an allusion to Pantisocracy—the settlement contemplated by 
the “friends of liberty.” 

"> Priestley turned down the appointment to the faculty of the College of 
Philadelphia, though he did deliver several lectures. He preferred the quiet 
of rural Northumberland, and lived there until his death in 1804. 
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Postscript oN Mr. Davy 


Since the publication of Part 1 of “Mr. Davy’s Diary” in the 
April issue of Pennsylvania History, D. F. S. Filliter, our Eng- 
lish correspondent, has been granted access to a collection of 
papers in the possession of Miss Constance Davy, Bournemouth, 
labelled “Interesting Letters and Documents Preserved by William 
Davy, American Consul at Leeds, 18[??].”’ Examination of the 
papers confirms our identification of the diarist (p. 126), and they 
also highlight the career of this enterprising Anglo-American 
merchant for the next thirty years. 

Established as a merchant in Philadelphia, with residence in 
Germantown, Davy received the thanks of Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering in 1797 for his advices on Europe-bound ves- 
sels that might carry public despatches. The preceding fall Picker- 
ing had offered to sell him North Carolina back lands, but Davy’s 
caution is revealed in this comment on the colonel : 


The writer, Mr. Timothy Pickering, is at this time Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, but cannot com- 
mand, or finger much, if any more than his salary, of 
the public money. 


Mr. Davy did not buy. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush became a close friend who offered advice 
on modernizing the Davy stores and wharves in Water Street, 
but not “in the present temper of our citizens’—yellow fever was 
again harassing the capital city when this was written in Septem- 
ber, 1798. During the undeclared naval war at the turn of the 
century Davy fitted out the privateer Alexander, captained by his 
son John Broom Davy. On March 5, 1800, President John Adams 
commissioned Davy to seize any armed French vessel found 
within United States jurisdictional limits. Privateering and over- 
seas trade, despite English orders in council and Napoleonic de- 
crees, proved lucrative to Davy and Son, for in 1806 he received 
an estimate of $34,600 for a vessel of 375 tons from Samuel 
Bowers, Philadelphia ship builder. This may have been the Active, 
bearing the same name as the vessel in which he had come to 
America, a Davy vessel in the Mediterranean trade in 1809. 
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Davy’s civic and social affiliations broadened in the years of 
prosperity. His concern for other Englishmen migrating to Amer- 
ica led to his election to the “Society of the Sons of St. George 
at Philadelphia Established for the Advice and Assistance of Eng- 
lishmen in Distress.”” The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
enrolled him as a member. He received invitations in 1804 and 
1805 to dine with President Jefferson in Washington, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Madison also entertained him in 1805. He and his son 
John were made members of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts in 1807 “for transporting the Casts for the Academy 
from Bordeaux to Philadelphia, free of freight.” The following 
year he was named a justice of the peace for Philadelphia County. 

Revolutions in Spanish America opened wider trading oppor- 
tunities for Davy and Son. The younger partner, William, junior, 
was located as agent in Cartagena on the Colombian coast. Late in 
1810 a letter from Juan Vicente Bolivar at Caracas, brother of 
Simon Bolivar, Libertador, requested Davy to get 500 rifles for 
shipment to Venezuela. Davy supplied 200 and suggested that the 
balance might be obtained in New York. In this same year, son 
John, erstwhile privateer captain, was appointed United States 
consul at Rangoon. Some idea of the senior Davy’s financial status 
is gleaned from his rating assessment (i.e., real property) which 
in 1815 was $8,010, on which the tax was twenty cents per hun- 
dred dollars. Early in 1814 he had been one of the founders of 
the Germantown Trust Company. 

Two responsibilities of guardianship, one against an enemy from 
without, and the other from within, befell Davy. With the United 
States again at war with England, in 1813 he was authorized by 
the United States Marshal at Philadelphia “To receive reports 
of alien enemies and to do such other acts as may be authorized 
by the Department of State.” Post-war conditions in Germantown 
found Davy in a pastoral role as member of a sub-committee of 
the “Society for the Suppression of Vice and Immorality.” His 
Sabbath duties were set forth in a Society minute: 


The said sub-committee shall meet at the Market House 
on every Sabbath morning and afternoon, and then di- 
vide themselves in such manner as they may deem ex- 
pedient, and proceed to the German Church in Beggars 
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Town and thence down the street to the lower end of the 
Village, to prevent the youth from disorderly conduct, 
and endeavour to persuade them to attend either the Sun- 
day School or some place of worship, and, if need be, to 
employ the Constable of the Township to accompany 
them. 


“This system was extensively established and vigorously acted 
on,” commented Mr. Davy. 

Davy’s residence in America ended in 1817 with his appoint- 
ment as United States consul at Hull, England. It was incorrectly 
stated in Part 1 (p. 126) that his son, Wm. Davy, junior, had been 
named to this post, but from the new sources now available it 
appears to have been the father. As far as is known, the son re- 
mained at Cartagena and died there sometime prior to 1824. What 
prompted the senior Davy, at the age of 60, to begin a new 
career, but one for which he was amply qualified, is nowhere 
made clear. Letters written shortly after he had arrived in Hull 
evince disappointment with the position. He solicited the aid of 
George W. Erving, United States Minister at Madrid, but Erving 
informed him there were no openings in Spain. Noting Davy’s 
facility with the Spanish language and familiarity with the Span- 
ish character, Erving advised him to give some thought to the 
Spanish colonies, and to the southern and western frontiers of 
the United States. Undoubtedly it was age that decided Davy to 
eschew the lure of journeying again to new frontiers and to remain 
at home in Albion. Another of his sons, Albert, succeeded the father 
to the Hull consulship in 1827, and became consul at Leeds in 1843. 

Almost the last glimpse we have of our diarist comes thirty years 
after his recorded trip into Pennsylvania. Sadly, he noted the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth Davy of Fordton, “my venerable mother,” 
at the age of 90, in June, 1824. Only three years more were allotted 
to him beyond this, his sixty-seventh year, for he died on September 
11, 1827, at the age of seventy. 

An echo of the Pantisocracy on the upper Susquehanna dreamed 
of by the English Romantic Poets sounds from the garden of 
Hurworth House, Doncaster, the home of Mrs. Annie Thompson, 
daughter of Albert Davy. Here, sunning himself on a garden 
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bench beneath a peach tree, was wont to come the aging man of 
letters, Robert Southey. As a memorial to the friendly visits of 
this one-time disciple of Joseph Priestley, and possible friend of 
her grandfather, William Davy, Mrs. Thompson had placed a 
tablet in the garden wall close by the spot where the poet passed 
many pleasant hours. 








THE BOAL FAMILY AND ITS 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


By J. THomas MITCHELL 


N THE mountains of the Asturias in northwest Spain is the 
I little town of “Boal,’’ pronounced in two syllables with the 
accent on the second. It derived its name from that of the lord of 
the castle dominating the village. One of the family was a captain 
of a ship of the Armada which was supposed to conquer Eng- 
land. Fighting his way through the English Channel and the 
North Sea, the vessel rounded north of the British Isles only to 
suffer shipwreck on the eastern coast of Ireland. 

Captain Boal and several of his men attained the shore and 
were doomed to remain there or be captured by the British. Set- 
tling in Ireland the Captain met and married an Irish girl, and 
made a permanent home in that country. For two hundreds years 
the Irish Boals were bred with little thought of their Spanish 
origin until one of the children named David decided to try 
his luck in the colonies of the new world. 

David Boal settled first at a town called Palamina, halfway be- 
tween Lancaster and Columbia in Pennsylvania. He joined the 
Cumberland County Associators during the Revolution as cap- 
tain of one of its companies and continued in the service until 
1783. His company was one of those that occupied the picket 
lines between Valley Forge and Philadelphia under General James 
Potter. 

His son, another David, returned to Ireland, took part in the 
revolt of 1798, escaped from the conquering British by hiding 
in a large chest, which the family still preserves, and arrived in 
America in that year. He then settled near what is now known 
as the town of Boalsburg, purchased the Blue Spring farm (still 
in the possession of the family), and built a portion of the pres- 
ent residence. 

The part of the house erected at that time is its central portion, 
one and-a-half stories high. Later, as money accumulated, he built 
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the twin-chimneyed eastern section of the front of the present 
dwelling which is a model of careful carpentry work. The family 
grew, occupied offices of dignity and authority in the county, one 
being a member of the Assembly and one an associate judge of 
the county courts. 

The Boal men always had a military bent. A David Boal was 
captain of a company in the war of 1812. A George Boal was 
captain of a militia company formed in 1833, which strove vainly 
to enter the Mexican War. The same George also raised a com- 
pany for the Civil War. It was commanded by his son, John Boal, 
who was killed at Averysburg in Sherman’s attack on Richmond 
in the last days of that conflict. 





Carved Wood Escutcheon of the Christopher Columbus Family, Columbus 
Family Chapel, Boalsburg. 


Courtesy Boal Museum 


A Hamill Boal assumed charge of the Boalsburg property for 
a few years until Theodore Davis Boal, the natural heir, returned 
from the western state where his father had made his residence. 
Theodore lived for a few years in New York City with his uncle 
for whom he was named, Theodore M. Davis, the noted Egyptol- 
ogist. Later he went to Paris, studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and became an architect. While there he married Mathilde de 
Lagarde, a daughter of an old Spanish family who were related to 
the family of Christopher Columbus. 

On returning to America, Theodore designed and built several 
residences and other buildings both in Denver and in Washington, 
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' : a 
DESCENT FROM THE CROSS VIRGIN AND CHILD 
By the Master of Hoogstraten. By an unknown painter. 


Courtesy Boal Museum 


D. C. He returned to Centre County, completed the building of 
the residence of the “Blue Spring” farm, and designed the Roman 
Catholic Chapel at State College. About that time it was found 
necessary to move or destroy the old chapel on the Columbus 
estate in Spain. Mr. Boal seized the opportunity to acquire its 
contents and brought them to his home, where he erected the 
simple chapel now to be seen on the property. 

This chapel contains two very fine “old masters” and other in- 
teresting paintings of the Spanish and French schools of the 
“Post-Primitive” periods. It holds voluminous records of the 
Columbus family in the form of archives and other documents, 
as well as some relating to the family of Torquemada, the “Grand 
Inquisitor.” All of them are historically noteworthy. 

The chapel has further attractions in a full set of colorful, very 
ancient, silk brocade and damask church vestments as well as 
carved chairs and chests. There is also a very old silver reliquary 
containing two pieces of the “True Cross,” this being accom- 
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panied by an authenticating document in the form of an episcopal 
letter identifying them. 

The old barn of the estate contains the traveling coach of the 
early David Boal and an interesting collection of nineteenth cen- 
tury equipages. In this place also, very tastefully arranged, is a 
varied collection of early American and Pennsylvania-Dutch an- 
tiques, with a collection of firearms and other weapons of more 
than a hundred years ago. Here there is also to be found such 
items as chain-mail, pikes, spears, swords, and other weapons 
of still earlier days. 

Theodore Davis Boal raised a machine-gun troop, one of the 
first organizations of that kind, which he offered to lead in the 
American attempt to capture and punish Franco Villa. While this 
troop was not then accepted, it continued its existence, enlisted 
in the first World War, and was finally sent to France. At that 
time the then Major Theodore Boal was serving on the staff of 
General Muir of the 28th Division. 

Pierre de Lagarde Boal, his son, went to France at the open- 
ing of that war, serving first with one of the crack French regi- 
ments and later joining the Lafayette Escadrille. In that service 
he flew repeatedly over his father, then Colonel Boal, who was 
in the attack of the American troops at Chateau Thierry. Upon 
returning to his home, Captain Pierre Boal became attached to 
the American Foreign Service, in which he enjoyed a distinguished 
career, reaching the rank of ambassador. 

It is under Pierre Boal’s direction that the estate of the Blue 
Spring Farm has been renovated and made an object of historical 
interest to all Americans. 








THE COVENANT OF BLOOD 
By Pau A. W. WALLACE 


HAT strikes the eye as one approaches the graves behind 
W the Presbyterian Church of the Falling Spring at Cham- 
bersburg, is a huge walnut tree, so old that its upper limbs need 
the support of a heavy chain to hold them up. It stands at the 





head of a ravine, watching like a sentinel over the graves of 
Benjamin Chambers and the Indians who share this burial ground 
with him. The tree was there when this ground was first conse- 
crated, and it witnessed the “Covenant of Blood.” A tradition in 
the Chambers family, transmitted by Lucy Chambers to her 
granddaughter, Mrs. Krebs Benchoff (née Lucy Chambers Foust) 
of Chambersburg, is authority for what follows. 

From the day when Benjamin Chambers took his first bath un- 
der the Falling Spring (legend has it that it was this shower 
which first attracted him to the place that now bears his name), 
he was honest in his relations with the Indians. For this they re- 
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BENJAMIN CHAMBERS 
This portrait, by an unknown artist, was used on an air mail stamp: “First 
official air mail out of Chambersburg, Pa., Air Mail Week, May 15-21, 1938.” 
Courtesy Mrs. Krebs Benchoft 


spected and befriended him. During the French and Indian War, 
even on this exposed frontier in the Conococheague Valley where 
the Delaware war chief, Shingas, earned his epithet of “the Ter- 
rible,”” no member of the Chambers family was hurt. 

When, after the war, Colonel Chambers set aside a grove of 
cedars, white birches, sycamores, and walnuts for use as a family 
graveyard, he entered into an agreement with an Indian friend, 
a chief whose domain lay about there, that as long as heirs of 
the body remained to either of them this ground should serve as 
a burial place for white men and Indians alike. 

“When the covenant was made,” Mrs. Benchoff tells us, “the 
Indian and Benjamin Chambers cut their right wrists, and the 
blood of the two was allowed to fall together on a piece of white 
birch bark. This was some time after 1755 and before the Revo- 
lutionary War, probably about 1760 or a little later. For many 
years the Indians used to visit this graveyard. The last official 
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visit was made in 1834 (not in 1836 as recorded in Vol. I, 
No. 1, of the Kittochtinny Historical Society Publications). Un- 
official visits have continued. A few years ago a Delaware girl 
from Oklahoma called on me at Hood College (Frederick, Mary- 
land), where she was a student. She had heard that I came from 
Chambersburg, and wanted to know if I could show her the graves 
of her ancestors there. We made arrangements to come up here 
together, but she was taken ill before we set out, and never 
recovered.” 

The descendants of Benjamin Chambers loyally fulfill the terms 
of the covenant. They care for the bones of the Indians who lie 
here in unmarked graves, restoring them reverently to their 
Mother, the Earth, whenever by accident the sexton’s shovel 
disturbs their rest. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE FALLING SPRING 
Painted by Miss Susan Chambers, 1803. 
Courtesy Mrs. Krebs Benchoff 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. KENT 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


HE 46th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of 

Historical Societies was held in Harrisburg on April 18, 1953, 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel. The entire program was devoted to con- 
sideration of the projects and problems of historical preservation 
and restoration in Pennsylvania, and featured an address, “Who 
Feeds on Local History,” by Dr. Howard H. Peckham, Director 
of the Indiana Historical Bureau and Secretary of the State His- 
torical Society of Indiana. Louis J. Heizmann, President of the 
Federation, and Dr. S. K. Stevens, Secretary, presided over the 
general discussion, in which the speakers included Dr. Donald A. 
Cadzow, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission; Dr. Albert Corey, State Historian of New 
York; Frederick Rath, Jr., Executive Director of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation; Earle Newton, Editor of Amer- 
ican Heritage; and many representatives of historical preservation 
activities throughout the Commonwealth. As a result of the day’s 
discussion, the Federation created a special committee of indi- 
viduals to act as ‘“‘watchmen” in the various regions of the State. 
In the election of officers, the Honorable Charles G. Webb, chair- 
man of the historical committee of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, was elected President, succeeding Mr. 
Heizmann; and Allen S. Davison, of the Edgewood Historical So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh, was made Third Vice-President. Other officers 
were re-elected. Mr. Ross Pier Wright, as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, offered resolutions opposing a change in the status 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, favoring 
legislation which would aid historical societies, and thanking the 
retiring President, Mr. Heizmann. These were unanimously 
adopted. 
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The Historical Society of Pennsylvania held its i28th annual 
meeting on May 13, 1953. There was a showing of “The Colonial 
Printer,” a sound-and-color film recently produced by Colonial 
Williamsburg, as a documentary account of eighteenth century 
American printing and newspapers just before the Revolution. The 
following officers were elected: Boyd Lee Spahr, president ; Con- 
yers Read, Harrold E. Gillingham, and Roy F. Nichols, vice-presi- 
dents; Richmond P. Miller, secretary; Frederick R. Kirkland, 
treasurer; and C. Stewart Wurts, Sydney E. Martin, Isaac H. 
Clothier, Jr., and John H. Grady, councilors. 


Instead of its usual indoor meetings, the Adams County His- 
torical Society sponsored historical tours in May and June. The 
first tour, on Tuesday, May 5, included Rodes Mill, near the 
Emmitsburg Road, and the Moritz Tavern on the Emmitsburg 
Road. The second tour on Tuesday, June 2, visited milestones 
on the Mason and Dixon boundary line, located on the McNair 
and Waybright farms, and stopped at the Clarence Waybright 
Dairy Farm, where Oliver Waybright gave a summary account of 
the Waybright family and of early dairying at the farm. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the American Swedish Historical 
Museum held the annual May Fete on Saturday afternoon, May 
16, 1953, at the Museum. The program featured the Vasa Folk 
Dancers of New York, and there was a sale of imported Swedish 
articles. The 1952 Yearbook of the Foundation includes Evald 
Benjamin Lawson’s translation of interesting passages ‘‘From the 
Diary of a Pioneer Clergyman,” the Rev. Dr. Carl Otto Hultgren, 
who was pastor for Swedish settlers in the Chandlers Valley area 
of Warren County, and the Jamestown, New York area, from 1864. 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation has just published its 
Reports, covering the years 1945-1952. 


At the annual meeting of the Cambria County Historical So- 
ciety on March 26, Henry M. Gooderham was again named presi- 
dent, and the other officers were re-elected. President Gooderham 
reported on the activities of the year, including the Society’s 
acquisition of two historic properties, a surviving trace of the 
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Kittanning Path, and the “forgotten graves” of the Alleghenies. 
James Sheep, Secretary of the Society, and a member of the faculty, 
Johnstown Center, University of Pittsburgh, presented a paper 
on Charles Wakefield Cadman, the noted composer who was born 
in Johnstown. 


At the meeting of the Chester County Historical Society on 
April 21, Robert G. Struble gave an illustrated talk on “The 
Heritage of the Brandywine Valley.” The Society held its annual 
meeting on May 19, when the speakers were Mrs. Alfred Coxe 
Prime on “A Saga In Silver,” and Harold W. Arndt on “Beauty 
in Our Own Dooryards.” According to the annual report, the Ches- 
ter County Society now has 973 members. Its museum and library at 
225 North High Street, West Chester, is open to the public from 
Monday through Saturday from 1 to 5 P.M., and Wednesday 
evenings from 7 to 9. It also maintains the David Townsend House, 
at 221 North Matlack Street, a dignified early 19th century home, 
which is open, with a nominal admission charge, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 2 to 5 P.M. 


Formal organization of the Colonial Restoration Association of 
York County was announced on May 14 by its founding officers. 
The immediate project of this Association is the restoration of 
Cookes House as the city’s first historical shrine. The officers 
include Mrs. S. Fahs Smith, honorary president; Mrs. William 
C. Langston, president; Mrs. Frederick B. Gerber, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Robert P. Turner, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Lawrence N. Sheppard, third vice-president; Mrs. William S. 
Frey, recording secretary; Mrs. Warren C, Bullette, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. William H. Baker, treasurer; Mrs. James 
Sutcliffe, assistant treasurer; Mrs. Carl S. Davidson, historian ; 
and Attorney Horace E. Smith, solicitor. Plans are being made 
to engage Edwin L. Brumbaugh, architect for the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission’s restoration work at Ephrata 
Cloister, Pottsgrove, and other State properties in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, as the architect for the restoration of the Cookes House. 
A fund-raising campaign is to be carried on in the fall, with the 
tentative goal of $75,000. 
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The Crawford County Historical Society concluded its year’s 
activities with its annual business meeting on June 4, 1953. Dur- 
ing the year the Society held seven regular meetings as well as one 
meeting with the Junior Historians and two meetings with the 
Pennsylvania History Class of Meadville High School. At recent 
meetings the speakers included Lewis Walker III, President of 
Talon, Inc., who told the story of the zipper industry; William 
H. Parsons, associate professor of geography and geology at 
Allegheny College, who gave an illustrated lecture on the “Geolog- 
ical History of French Creek Valley” ; William Walton, Allegheny 
College radio instructor, who presented two tape recordings dram- 
atizing scenes of Meadville history; and John F. Bainer, Presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank and Trust Company, whose 
topic was “The Gold in Fort Knox.” Mr. James R. Shryock, the 
President of the Society, has been cataloging the Dick letters from 
1827, and they are being filed in a letter file donated by the Mer- 
chants Bank. The indexing of the Meadville Tribune-Republican 
for war records from 1942 is being kept up-to-date. 


At the April 23 meeting of the Hamilton Library and Historical 
Association of Cumberland County, John D. Faller, Jr., spoke on 
early local farming problems, with the title, “Land and Land- 
Plaster.” 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its spring meet- 
ing with a dinner on May 13, 1953. Frank W. Melvin, Governor 
of the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, gave a talk on the early 
Swedish settlements in Pennsylvania. The Society has been active 
in attempting to secure the preservation of the historic Morton 
Mortonson house in Norwood. This is the last early Swedish brick 
house left in Delaware County, and is associated with the ancestors 
of John Morton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


The Donora Historical Society held a regular monthly meeting 
on April 14 in the Community Center. Miss May Flinn spoke on 
the “Canals of Pennsylvania.” Reports were given on the young 
people’s essay contest and on the Valley Art Club Exhibit. The 
May meeting marked the seventh anniversary of the group, while 
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on June 24 the Society held its annual tour, visiting Old Economy, 
the home of the Harmony Society, which is now a State his- 
torical property. 


As part of its observance of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the French invasion of Pennsylvania, the Erie County Historical 
Society held a historical pilgrimage on Saturday, May 16, travel- 
ing east from Erie to Barcelona Harbor and Westfield, New York, 
and then following the general course of various French expedi- 
tions which used the Chautauqua portage route. In Westfield the 
group visited the historic McClurg House, home of the Chautauqua 
County Historical Society. The terminus of the pilgrimage was 
Warren, Pennsylvania, where the Society held a dinner meeting, 
which was addressed by Merle H. Deardorff, past President of the 
Warren County Historical Society, and Treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies. Dr. Wallace Ruster- 
holtz, new President of the Erie County Historical Society, pre- 
sided over the meeting, while the tour was arranged by Dr. John 
Ray, the Society’s Curator. 


The Fort Le Boeuf Historical Association met in the Fort Le 
Boeuf Memorial (the Amos Judson House), in Waterford, on 
April 24. Dr. Paul Glatzert, coordinator of social studies in the 
Erie city schools, was the speaker, and Glenn Cantrell of North 
East presided. At the meeting on May 27, the winning essays in 
the historical essay contest were read. Each participant was given 
an appropriate certificate, while the winners received cash prizes. 
Walter Jack, of North East, was chairman of the essay contest. 


The May 12 meeting of the Historical Society of Frankford was 
devoted to the history of the local public schools. Dr. John L. 
Waldman, Associate Superintendent of Schools, spoke on “Fifty 
Years of Public Schools in Frankford,” Milton O. Pierce, District 
Superintendent, spoke on “Present Developments and Problems,” 
and a panel of Frankford High School Students presented a dis- 
cussion, “Youth Looks Ahead.” 


The Friends Historical Association held its spring meeting on 
May 16 at the Fairhill Meetinghouse, as part of the commemora- 
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tion of the 250th anniversary of Fair Hill Meeting. Walter Bren- 
ner spoke on the history of this Meeting. A tree was dedicated in 
memory of Lucretia Mott who is buried at Fair Hill. 


April 8, the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana 
County was entertained by the fourth annual all-student program 
presented by the Junior Historian chapters of the county. The co- 
chairmen were Miss Martha Bryan of Indiana and Anthony 
Datillio of Blairsville. The theme, Old Timers’ Night, was il- 
lustrated by songs and skits, by demonstrations of lye-making and 
rug-making, and by appropriate costumes. Howard Little, a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Senior Historians and of the Indiana County 
Society, discussed the value of the Junior Historians to the county 
society, and the ways in which they were cooperating. John Woods, 
President of the Historical and Genealogical Society, presented 
memberships in the county society to a number of Junior His- 
torians, in recognition of their leadership and interest. * 


At the May meeting, the Society held a “Picture Night,” when 
various members brought in pictures of historical interest which 
were placed in an opaque projector. The program chairman, 
Clarence D. Stephenson, started the show by presenting his own 
collection which included Linton Park, the Marion Center primitive 
painter. President John Woods, in charge of the business session, 
told of plans for the old Buena Vista iron furnace, which is soon to 
become a property of the Society. In connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Sesquicentennial of Indiana County, the Society is 
sponsoring a series of radio programs, a series of newspaper 
articles, and special displays. 


The Keystonians’ meeting on March 19 was addressed by 
Walter E. Hugins, Historian at the Hopewell Village National 
Historic Site, whose topic was “The Iron Industry in Pennsyl- 
vania.” At the meeting on May 21, Henry J. Young, Senior 
Archivist, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke 
on “The Doans, Bucks County Bandits of the 1780's.” The Key- 
stonians held their annual historical tour on June 20, visiting the 
Brandywine Battlefield, New Castle, Delaware, and the Longwood 
Gardens. 
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The Lancaster County Historical Society had the largest delega- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies. The Society has just issued two more publica- 
tions of Papers presented, “David McNeely Stauffer,” by Eliza- 
beth Clarke Kieffer; and “The Second Columbia Bridge,” by 
Robert H. Goodell. 


The Lebanon County Historical Society has just published the 
third and final part of Dr. Frederic K. Miller’s The Rise of an 
Iron Community, An Economic History of Lebanon County, Penn- 
sylvania, from 1740 to 1865. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting on April 24. Guy F. Reinert presented an illustrated ad- 
dress on “Pennsylvania German Handwoven Coverlets.”” The So- 
ciety has reproduced and published a large map of Lehigh County, 
which was drawn in 1816 by Isaac A. Chapman from the notes of 
James Scull, deputy surveyor of the Commonwealth. The map was 
discovered among the papers of the late David Leiby and pre- 
sented to the Society, which had it restored and reproduced. A 
limited number of copies are available at $15.00 for paper copies, 


and $25.00, backed with cloth. 


The Mercer County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
on Saturday, May 9, at its headquarters on South Pitt Street in 
Mercer. All the officers were re-elected. Joseph G. Butler, vice- 
president of the Mahoning County Historical Society in Ohio, spoke 
on “The Butler Family in Pennsylvania,” and T. S. Hodge gave a 
“History of Early Furnaces in Mercer County.” President Orvis 
Anderson announced that, effective June 1, the museum and li- 
brary of the Society will be open to the public on Tuesday after- 
noons from 2 to 4:30, and Friday evenings from 7 to 9. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society held open house at its 
quarters in the Lewistown Municipal Building on Monday evening, 
April 27, when Mrs. Reba Esh gave a demonstration of the use of 
the old-fashioned spinning wheel. The Society has published a map 
of Mifflin County, showing more than a hundred places of historic 
and scenic interest. 
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The spring meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held on April 25. There was no program speaker, the 
entire meeting being devoted to a discussion of the purchase of new 
property and the erection of a new Historical Hall. 


At the January 23 meeting of the Muncy Historical Society and 
Museum of History, Mrs. J. Coryell Hays, of Nisbet, spoke on the 
“Life and Career of Tunison Coryell.” On February 27, Marshall 
R. Anspach, of Williamsport, discussed “The Saw-Dust War of 
1872,” an early attempt to organize a labor union. On March 12, 
Chester D. Clark, civil engineer, spoke on “The Journal of William 
Colvert, An Early Methodist Circuit-Rider in North Central 
Pennsylvania, May, 1792-1804.” On April 24, Donald H. Kent, 
Associate State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, gave an illustrated talk on “The French Invasion in 
1753,” based on the new sources in the Contrecoeur Papers. On 
May 22, Dr. Loring B. Priest, Professor of History, Lycoming 
College, gave “A Present-Day Analysis of Pennsylvania History, 
as Viewed by an Outsider.” 


The spring meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held in Easton on May 14. Norman B. 
Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, spoke on “Robert Morris in the Genesee 
Country.” 


At the April meeting of the Northumberland County Historical 
Society, John B. Deans, Sr., of Lewisburg, spoke on the history 
of the Connecticut claims in north central Pennsylvania. At the 
May meeting, Attorney Harry S. Knight spoke on early banking 
in Northumberland County. 


The Pottstown Historical Society held a meeting and reception 
at Pottsgrove on April 27, for the dedication of the Isaac Thomas 
Memorial, and the presentation of the new Pottstown History 
Book. The Society held its annual meeting on Monday, May 25, 
at Pottsgrove. At this meeting the president gave the annual re- 
port, and the various committees reported. 
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Antiques Night at the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania on April 15, featured an address on “The Adventures of 
an Antiquarian,” by E. E. Moore, Vice-President, Industrial Rela- 
tions Administration, United States Steel Corporation. University 
of Pittsburgh Night on May 18 featured two papers, “Walter 
Lowrie (1784-1863), Educator, United States Senator, and Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate,” by Thurman W. Hubner; and 
“History of the Mackintosh-Hemphill Company, Oldest Foundry 
West of the Alleghenies,” by Col. Robert W. McKnight. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The County Commissioners of Bradford County have published 
an interesting pictorial, historical, and descriptive booklet, The 
Story of Bradford County. This was a project of the Planning and 
Zoning Commission, with the cooperation of civic and business 
organizations of the county. There are numerous and well-chosen 
illustrations, and a historical map by Leo A. Wilt. 


With regret we note the death on February 16 of Howard N. 
Eavenson, the notable Pittsburgh mining engineer who made sev- 
eral outstanding contributions to Pennsylvania’s historical litera- 
ture. His monumental First Century and a Quarter of the Amer- 
ican Coal Industry will have lasting value to all students in that 
field, while he also produced important work on early mapmaking 
and exploration. 


On April 29, the grand hall of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania was the scene of an unusual 150th anniversary dinner, 
given by the Philadelphia National Bank. To this dinner were in- 
vited one hundred and fifty representatives of institutions and 
businesses dating back to 1803, or earlier. Former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, as President of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, acted as toastmaster. 


Old Philadelphia was on display during the week of May 18, 
in an exhibition of 85 photographs at Gimbels Little Gallery. The 
photographs were used in the book, Historic Philadelphia, recently 
published by the American Philosophical Society. Dr. Luther P. 
Eisenhart, executive officer of the Society; former Supreme Court 
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Justice Owen J. Roberts, President of the Society; and Arthur 
C. Kaufmann, executive head of Gimbels, participated in the open- 
ing ceremonies. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, delivered the commencement address at the 
84th annual commencement of Lebanon Valley College on June 8. 
On this occasion he was awarded the degree of doctor of letters. 


On May 10, open house was held at Wheatland, the home of 
President James Buchanan, at Lancaster. The observance marked 
the 125th anniversary of the building of the historic mansion. 
Buchanan was impersonated by Edward Brubaker, and his niece 
Harriet Lane, by Mrs. John E. Holden. Mrs. Carmelita Reilly 
Bucher was costumed as Hetty Parker, Wheatland’s housekeeper 
in Buchanan’s day. About 1,200 visitors were reported. 


The Rev. John Fliegel has received a scholarship to read the 
Indian manuscripts in the Archives of the Moravian Church at 
Bethlehem, in order to see whether or not they contain any 
references to the Walam Olum, and also to catalog the contents 
of this great collection. 


Charles William Beetem published an interesting article on the 
village and district of Bridgewater, in the Carlisle Evening 
Sentinel, March 14. 


The Lancaster Sunday News of March 29 featured an article 
on Ephrata Cloister as it appeared in 1871, based on an article by 
Oswald W. Seidensticker in the Century Magazine, December, 
1871, with illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Henry Rankin 
Poore. Restoration on the exterior of the Sisters’ House was com- 
pleted early this spring by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 


During the week of May 25, the Pennsylvania State Museum 
had as a special display the Henry Ford Museum’s traveling ex- 
hibit, “Industrial Progress, U. S. A.,” which was brought to 
Harrisburg by the Pennsylvania Power and Light Company. 
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Lawrence Thurman, Curator of Old Economy, has been actively 
presenting the story of this interesting property of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, before many local or- 
ganizations. He addressed the Tuesday Club in Carnegie on April 
7, and the Ambridge Rotary Club on April 13. On April 17, he 
spoke on “The Meaning of Local History” at the Western Penn- 
sylvania Regional Conference of the Junior Historians, in Pitts- 
burgh; and on April 21, he addressed the Washington County 
Chapter, Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engineers on “The 
Science and Technology of the Harmony Society.” Other talks on 
Old Economy were given before the Women’s Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania on April 27, the Aliquippa Rotary Club on April 
27, the Supper Club of North Side United Presbyterian Church 
on May 2, the Village Garden Club in Sewickley on May 13, and 
the Koppers Foremens Club on May 14. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce publishes a little 
booklet, Events in Pennsylvania, 1953, which lists the events al- 
ready scheduled. It is revised each month to include dates of other 
events as they become known. Historical societies might well call 
to the attention of the Department any special events or observances 
which they may have scheduled. A number of such events are 
already listed in the booklet. 


On May 15, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, was guest 
speaker at the annual banquet of the Susquehanna University 
Chapter of Pi Gamma Mu. In his address Doctor Stevens de- 
veloped the thesis that history encompasses all the social sciences, 
that it “is no longer the history of past politics but is the story 
of the lives of people.” 


Six historically significant sites in Easton have been approved 
for marking by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, at the suggestion of the Northampton County Historical 
and Genealogical Society. They include the First Evangelical Re- 
formed Church, the first Easton School, the home of George Taylor 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, David Martin’s ferry, 
the Indian Peace Council meeting place in Centre Square, and 
the Samuel Phillippe gunsmith shop. 
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Twelve historical markers are being erected in Harrisburg by 
the Commission, planned in cooperation with the Dauphin County 
Historical Society. Among the sites marked are the Eagle Hotel, 
Market Square, the old courthouses, Paxtang Manor, Camel- 
back Bridge, the Pennsylvania Canal, the State Capitol, the old 
State Capitol, the site of the 1839 presidential nominating conven- 
tion, and John Harris’s gift of land to the State. 


Darby Borough celebrated its hundredth anniversary from May 
3 to 9. Two historical pageants were presented in the course of 
the celebration, one by the parochial school, and the other by the 
Walnut Street School. Historical documents on the history of the 
community were displayed in the library. 


The fourth annual Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival will open 
at the Kutztown Fairground on July 1, and continue through 
July 5. In conjunction with the Festival, the second annual sem- 
inar on the folk culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch country will 
be held. Both are sponsored by the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore 
Center at Franklin and Marshall College, and are under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker. 


At the annual Festival of the Red Rose, held by the Zion Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Manheim on June 14, President Wal- 
ter C. Langsam of Gettysburg College delivered the memorial 
address. Dr. Boyd Lee Spahr, President of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, made the payment of the rose to Mrs. Gilbert L. 
Dannehower of Westfield, New Jersey, in fulfillment of the stipu- 
lation in Stiegel’s deed to the congregation in 1772. 


Old Boalsburg Day was held on May 16, combining a tour of 
historic places in western Penn’s Valley, Centre County, with an- 
tique shows and other features. Visitors saw such places as the 
Boal Museum and Columbus Family Chapel, an old stone tavern 
built in 1819, a blacksmith and carpenter shop, an old round barn, 
and various early houses. Old Boalsburg Day was sponsored by 
the Harris Township Parent Teachers Association. 


Selinsgrove will celebrate its hundredth anniversary on August 
20-23. The Governor Snyder Mansion, North Market Street, has 
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been made the official emblem, and will be pictured on the banners 
used to decorate the town. A centennial historical book is planned. 


The log cabin in which James Buchanan, fifteenth President of 
the United States, was born, is about to end its travels. Removed 
from Stony Batter, where Buchanan was born on April 13, 1791, 
the cabin was first taken to Mercersburg, and from there to Cham- 
bersburg. Recently the cabin has been purchased by the Mercers- 
burg Academy, and will be moved to the campus of the school in 
the near future. Headmaster Charles S. Tippetts stated that the 
Academy was greatly aided in acquiring the house by the Rev. 
J. D. Turner, President of the Kittochtinny Historical Society. 


An exhibit of nineteenth century architecture in Philadelphia was 
shown at the Philadelphia Art Alliance from May 15 through 
June 7. The show was made up of photographs, plans, drawings, 
and prints, collected by Theo B. White, chairman of the Alliance's 
Architecture Committee, and his fellow-members. At the same 
time, the University of Pennsylvania Press published for the Art 
Alliance a book of 125 plates, Philadelphia Architecture in the 
Nineteenth Century. The entire exhibition was microfilmed by the 
School of Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania, and will become 
part of the permanent collection at the Atwater Kent Museum. 


An exhibition of Pennsylvania Dutch folk art went on view at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, beginning on May 23. This is 
the collection of a single individual, Titus C. Geesey, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, who is a native of York County. The collection 
numbers two hundred items, and covers a century and a half of 
the craftsmanship and artistic talent of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
It will be on view at the Museum until August 23. 


According to the 1952 Annual Report of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, the Board of Trustees of that sister organization in 
a neighbor state “is deeply impressed with the importance of con- 
tinuing and expanding the activities in which the Society is en- 
gaged,” and “for that reason . .. the Board has been willing to 
incur sizable annual deficits.” The Society’s magazine, the Pro- 
ceedings, since January, 1952, has appeared in a new format, de- 
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signed by Mr. P. J. Conkwright of the Princeton University Press. 
The Society also issued a membership brochure in two colors, 
featuring illustrations of the organization’s treasures and activities. 


The Michigan Historical Commission has issued “A Short List 
of Selected Subject Headings” (Service Manual No. 6), prepared 
for the use of catalogers of small collections of manuscripts. This 
manual was prepared by Philip Mason, who catalogs manuscripts 
at the Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan. 
While it is intended as a subject heading guide for organizing 
small collections of Michigan historical material, it should be useful 
as a pattern for similar work elsewhere. 


The formal dedication and opening of the Ford Motor Company 
Archives was held on May 7. The Ford Archives are housed in 
Fair Lane, the beautiful home of the late Henry Ford in Dearborn, 
Michigan. This is the depository of all the historical records of the 
Ford Motor Company and of the private papers of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford. In addition to the usual documentary sources, an Oral 
History Section is creating a unique series of autobiographical 
memoirs of persons who took part in the growth and development 
of the company. Their reminiscences are recorded in guided inter- 
views, and transcribed as a permanent record. A comprehensive 
Index to Source Material is being prepared to serve as an overall 
subject guide. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission’s publi- 
cation program for the coming fall and winter includes a pamphlet 
and two leaflets relating to the two hundredth anniversary of the 
coming of the French to western Pennsylvania. The French In- 
vasion of Pennsylvania, 1753-1759, will be a popular account of the 
beginnings of western Pennsylvania history, based largely on new 
materials in the Contrecoeur Papers and other French sources re- 
cently brought to light. Some of the most important letters in the 
Contrecoeur Papers will be published here in English for the first 
time. Two Historic Pennsylvania Leaflets, “Young Washington 
in Pennsylvania,” and “The Expedition of the Baron de Longueuil 
in 1739,” will add to the Commission’s published materials on the 
French period in Western Pennsylvania. In addition to these 
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“timely” publications, the Commission will also publish Dr. Theo- 
dore Thayer’s Pennsylvania Politics and the Growth of Democracy, 
1740-1776, another major contribution to the political history of 
Pennsylvania. Three more Historical Pennsylvania Leaflets will 
deal with “Pennsylvania’s State Houses and Capitols,” “Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania’s Capital City,” and “Pennsylvania and the 
Federal Constitution.” 





NOTIFICATION TO MEMBERS: 


Proposed Change in 
the Constitution of the Association 


We, the undersigned members of the Council of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association, feel that the terminology of “first,” 
“second,” and “third” as applied to the vice-presidents is some- 
what unfortunate. It gives the impression of seniority, which we 
believe was not the intent of those who framed the Constitution, 
nor has it been adhered to in the recent past. 

We therefore request that, in amendment to the Constitution, 
the words “‘first,” “second,” and “third” be deleted; and that 
the membership be advised of this proposed change prior to the 
annual meeting this fall, at which time the amendment can be 
voted upon. 

R. N. Williams, 2nd 
Roy F. Nichols 
Arthur C. Bining 

S. K. Stevens 
Charles G. Webb 
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Epirep By J. CuTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


John McMillan, the Apostle of Presbyterianism in the West, 1752-1833. By 
Dwight Raymond Guthrie. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
c. 1952. Pp. x, 296. $3.00.) 


Dr. Guthrie’s life of the Reverend John McMillan is something more than 
a biography of the “father” of Presbyterianism in western Pennsylvania. His 
book contains much that is valuable not only for the history of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States but also for the history of education in 
our country. It is, moreover, a small storehouse of information about the 
pioneer Presbyterian ministers who labored near the headwaters of the Ohio. 
The book is undoubtedly a contribution to the history of the rise of civiliza- 
tion in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Nevertheless, the Reverend Mr. McMillan is rightly the central figure in 
this study. Born of Scotch-Irish immigrant parents in eastern Pennsylvania 
in 1752, McMillan received his college training at Princeton. He was grad- 
uated in 1772, in the class of which Philip Fithian was a member. There- 
after he studied theology with the Reverend Robert Smith, and on October 
26, 1774, he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of New Castle. In 
1775 and in the early part of 1776 he made two preaching tours into the 
western country, one result of which was his decision to devote his life to 
this region. On June 19, 1776, he was ordained by the Presbytery of Donegal 
and thus was prepared to accept a call that had come from the congrega- 
tions of Chartiers and Pigeon Creek. It was not until the autumn of 1778, 
however, that he found it practicable to remove his family to the western 
country. Arriving at his new home late in that year, he began a ministry 
that ended with his death in 1833. He was the first settled Presbyterian 
minister in western Pennsylvania, and for more than a half-century he was 
a leading citizen of the region to the service of which he devoted his 
mature life. 

Not only was McMillan a vigorous and a tireless minister, an organizer 
of many western churches, and one of the founders of the presbyteries of 
Redstone and Ohio; he also was a founder of educational institutions in 
southwestern Pennsylvania. As early as 1780 he began a Latin school in a 
log-house on his farm, thus continuing in the west the tradition started by 
William Tennent at Neshaminy in 1726. This school was the forerunner of 
the Western Theological Seminary. McMillan was one of the founders of 
the academies established at Washington and Canonsburg, from which 
presently emerged Washington College and Jefferson College. For thirty 
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years he was professor of divinity in Jefferson College. In a sense, his labors 
in behalf of collegiate education reached their fulfillment, a generation after 
his death, when the colleges of Washington and Jefferson were merged in 
1865, although it is doubtful whether McMillan would have approved such 
a merger. 

The value of this book is greatly enhanced by the appendices. From the 
journal of McMillan we can learn much of the ministerial labors of the man; 
from an autobiographical letter that he wrote in 1832 we may read his own 
sketchy summary of his career; and from his expense account we can learn 
not a little economic and social history. Many persons will be interested in 
the prices he paid for various and sundry things, and more than one person 
will read with interest his record of his contributions to charity and his 
listing of the periodicals for which he subscribed. The evidence shows, 
interestingly enough, that during the decade of the 1820’s he was a con- 
sistent reader of Niles’ Weekly Register. 

The documentation of the text is satisfactory, and the bibliography is 
adequate. The index is useful though not exhaustive. The end-maps are 
helpful to the reader who is not well acquainted with southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the whole, the volume is attractive. Critical readers, however, will 
regret the fact that the word West, ‘“‘as of 1752-1833,” is restricted in its 
application to “the country lying immediately on the west side of the 
Allegheny Mountains” (p. vii). Surely this is not the meaning that the 
author wished to convey. Furthermore, sensitive readers will regret that 
the work of proofreading has left something to be desired. These faults, 
however, are minor; the merits are such that the book should attract the 
notice of every serious student of Pennsylvania history. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


Pattern of Liberty: The Story of Old Philadelphia. By Gerald W. Johnson. 
Illustrated. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 146. $7.50.) 


This book is, at one and the same time, delightful, descriptive, disarming, 
and deadly-serious-in-a-cheerful-vein. Hence it is meat for the historian, 
yet fun to masticate. The casual reader is bound to enjoy it. Thirty-two broad- 
page, beautifully-colored illustrations are interspersed among 146 pages of 
narrative, the latter limited to less than half a page, about 170 words on each. 
This is an easy book to thumb through, and Mr. Johnson evidently hoped 
the pictures would entice the readers, which they should. 

Actually, these pictures and this narrative were born of hopes that that 
non-existent person, the average reader, would be activated by references 
to his nation’s history: in the one case activated to buy distilled liquors; in 
the other to emulate the faith, courage, cheerfulness, and good sense of the 
founding fathers who set up the government in Philadelphia. Unfortunately, 
the first hope already seems to have been disappointed, and there are some 
senatorially-inspired indications that the second may suffer the same fate, 
with far from cheerful consequences. 
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Business executives concerned with automobiles, banking, insurance, rail- 
roads, “aged” liquors, a few foodstuffs, and some other products have from 
time to time experimented with the sales effectiveness of pictures of yester- 
year, designed to impart an aura of age or dignity, public confidence or 
stability to the product advertised. The hope that historical illustrations of 
famous persons associated with notable events or locales of national signif- 
icance would expand whiskey sales led the board of the Continental Dis- 
tilling Corporation of Philadelphia to spend considerable money. 

They determined to make an outstanding effort in this field. They hired 
four research workers who labored at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, gathering accurate data to portray scenes indigenous to 
Philadelphia between 1775 and 1800. They engaged four artists—James 
Bingham, Simon Greco, Everett Henry (whose name by mischance was 
omitted from the formal listing in the book) and Frank Reilly—to paint the 
scenes, numbering fifty-four in all. These scenes through about five years 
dominated the firm’s nationwide advertising in approximately a dozen 
popular magazines. These handsome advertisements won awards and much 
favorable comment from educators who asked for, and received, paper 
copies of the paintings to use in schoolrooms. But, alas! Continental Dis- 
tilling executives reached the unhappy conclusion that historical pictures 
do not, in fact, stimulate sales; the series was therefore terminated. This 
reviewer does not know of an equal outlay in this field of disappointment. 

Fortunately, another field of usefulness now is occupied by some of the 
fifty-four paintings and, it is to be hoped, may be occupied by more of them: 
possession of various paintings has been requested, and granted, to various 
groups, in the public interest. “The First American Air Flight” now hangs 
in the Atwater Kent Museum; “Old London Coffee House” (locale of the 
pre-Revolutionary stock exchange), in the Philadelphia Stock Exchange; 
“Washington Calls on Betsy Ross,” in the Betsy Ross house; “Caesar 
Rodney Arrives with the Deciding Vote,” in the Wilmington Public Li- 
brary; “The Electric Picnic,” in the Poor Richard Club; “Washington’s 
Headquarters,” in the U.S.S. Valley Forge; “Final Drafting of the Declara- 
tion,” in Independence Hall; “Presenting Captured Yorktown Battle Flags 
at the State House,” in Independence Hall; “Congress and the Bill of 
Rights,” in the Art Student’s League of New York; “Stephen Girard 
Sighting One of His Inbound Vessels from His Home,” in Girard College; 
“Tun Tavern, First Recruiting Office for the Continental Marines,” in the 
Washington office of the United States Marine Corps. 

Recently McGraw Hill and Gerald W. Johnson became interested in 
making further use of the pictures in an interesting combination of profit- 
earning and patriotism. They selected thirty-two for book reproductions, to 
accompany a chatty essay by Johnson on the work done by the founding 
fathers in Philadelphia and on the atmosphere in which they did it, told 
in terms of personal experience. Although Johnson, being a free lance 
publicist himself, is dubious about historians, whom he describes as “many 
of them solemn fellows unable to distinguish between good humor and 
levity, and nearly all of them in thrall to documentation” (p. 24), most his- 
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torians would find his book accurate in the main and so right in appeal 
that they would wish for it a very wide circulation. 

Johnson wants Americans to realize the role of the nation’s builders in 
erecting a resilient political system capable of withstanding all manner of 
assault, but he avoids preaching in trying to send the point home. Phila- 
delphia, he points out, was then the ideal locale for nation-building because 
she was cosmopolitan, forward-looking, stimulating to constructive ideas, and 
not above enjoying life. There flourished a spirit of youthfulness, courage, 
confidence, and cheerfulness without which the bold experiment in new gov- 
ernment could not have been launched. Nor were leaders then weak yielders 
to popular furores; President John Adams refused to let an angry populace 
drive him into an ill-advised war, for example. 

The same spirit of strong faith in the principles of individual liberty, 
freedom of thought, and tolerance, as bulwarks of the future of America 
will, if allowed to do so, carry us wisely and successfully through our present 
time of trial. This is the kind of America, says Johnson, in which Amer- 
icans must continue to believe. Surely Johnson’s message merits a wider 
audience than the buyers of this book. Perhaps a publicist of his skill and 
good cheer can devise ways of impressing his thought into a wider func- 
tioning. 


Philadelphia, Pa. JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 


Scaife Company and the Scaife Family, 1802-1952. By Will and Maxine 
Schoyer. (Pittsburgh: Privately Printed, 1952. Pp. vii, 181. No price 
listed. ) 

Early in 1802, Jeffery Scaife, an English-born “Tin Plate Worker,” 
opened with two other partners a shop in Pittsburgh. Ever since, the Scaifes 
of five generations and their employees have been shaping metal into a be- 
wildering variety of forms. To the making of lamps, stoves, and ventilators 
they added in the steamboat age the outfitting of vessels with metalware 
from funnels to galley and the ownership, in whole or in part, of the vessels 
themselves. From a low point in their early enterprise a patented lifeboat 
of metal temporarily rescued them. In the post Civil War years they pro- 
vided tanks, barrels, well tubing, and distillery apparatus for the oil in- 
dustry; built metal roofs and framing for factories and business buildings ; 
devised an improved range boiler which would not leak under pressure 
and heat; and manufactured wheel trucks for the railroads. Eventually 
Scaifes fashioned the ubiquitous cylinders for bottled gas and the fatal 
casings for bombs and shells in World War II. I have mentioned but a 
sample of the industrial vicissitudes and virtuosities of a concern which 
calls itself “the oldest manufacturing company west of the Alleghenies.” In 
traversing this technological path, a closely-held family corporation super- 
seded earlier partnerships, and one Scaife, marrying into the Mellon dynasty, 
became as a consequence a minor “tycoon.” 


Though the tone of this volume, handsomely celebrating one hundred and 
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fifty years of the Scaife enterprises, is sometimes critical, the narrative, as 
business history, is disappointing. So much is begun; so much is left un- 
finished. It is impossible from the treatment to learn what kind of a boat 
builder William B. Scaife really was; the chance to describe clearly sub- 
contracting and other relationships between builders is lost. In this and 
other examples I detect no intent to suppress but simply the failure of the 
amateur investigator and writer to realize the significant detail and com- 
municate it to the reader. 

In the end it is the sidelights on the Scaife family that are more illuminat- 
ing. Here is one sort of American business man. Successive generations were 
devout Methodists. One generation or another fretted over the incapacities 
of Cleveland and Wilson and the “humbug” of Labor Day, a means for 
encouraging drunks; and rejoiced, after viewing the centennial of 1876, 
that America “is the best, greatest, grandest nation of the most talented 
people under the sun & the most generous, truthful & cleanest, most honest 
& most religious most Christianized—furthest advanced in everything good, 
noble & elevated in the world & have the finest display of the finest goods.” 
The present generation apparently believes that it is lucky to have lived 
through the New Deal, ranked with “fires, floods and business panics,” and 
apologizes in an epilogue for the length, the trivial detail, and the distracting 
aspects of the book. 

All this is so disarming it is impossible to be angry over the deficiencies 
I have mentioned. Regretfully it is equally impossible to be impressed by 
what has been done. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLAND 


The War of the Revolution. By Christopher Ward. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 2 vols. Pp. xiv, 989. Maps. $15.00.) 


Christopher Ward’s The War of the Revolution is a first-rate account of 
the military operations whereby our country won political independence. 
Relying basically upon secondary authorities and printed source materials, 
the author has covered the subject with great thoroughness. There are forty 
maps which help the reader visualize the campaigns, battles, sieges, marches, 
encampments, and bivouacs. A glossary of military terms is of great use- 
fulness and is neither too simple nor too complex. Six appendices deal with 
such topics as Ethan Allen’s captivity, General Howe and Mrs. Murray, 
and the treachery of William Demont. 

It is doubtful that Ward’s military account will be superseded for a long 
time to come. The author is extraordinarily successful at describing a 
geographical area as the scene of an impending battle. The reader is led 
to see very clearly just what Bunker Hill, the Delaware district, the 
Monmouth area, or the rivers of the South were like as seats of military 
collision. The author is exceedingly effective in penning word portraits of 
the leading military figures on both sides. Howe, Clinton, Burgoyne, Arnold, 
Allen, Marion, Gates, deKalb, and Montgomery come to life in their strengths 
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and their weaknesses, in their victories and their defeats. Ward has a 
disciplined approach to his subject. He never makes sweeping generalizations, 
nor does he handle controversial issues without taking into account both 
sides. This quality is especially evident in his treatment of the tea question, 
the murder of Jane McCrae, his appraisal of the value of the Minute Men’s 
stand at Lexington, and his evaluation of Benedict Arnold. The writing at 
times is exceedingly good. Notably effective are the descriptions of Gage’s 
reception in Boston in 1774 and of the retreat of the American forces up 
the St. Lawrence after the disastrous failure to take Quebec. The drama 
of battle is clearly penned on numerous pages, one of the best being the 
description of the advance of the British soldiers against the Americans at 
the battle of Guilford Court House. The author portrays the suffering, 
hardship, and waste of war in such fashion as to intensify and interpret with 
great effect the experiences of the soldiers on both sides. 

This reviewer found but few defects in Ward’s two volumes. The few 
that do exist are not of a serious nature. More maps are needed, for Howe’s 
general approach to Philadelphia, for Cornwallis’ pursuit of Morgan in the 
Carolinas, and for the over-all campaign that culminated in the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. It is not made clear why Cornwallis could not 
have withdrawn his troops from the Yorktown Peninsula to the Gloucester 
side of the York River. There is a minor error in referring to the English, 
Irish, and French as belonging to diverse races. More important than any 
of the foregoing is the failure of the author to perceive that, although 
Montgomery and Arnold failed against Canada, their attempt, nevertheless, 
was of utmost value to the American cause, for throughout the remainder 
of the war the British could never be sure that the Americans would not 
renew the attempt. Hence the British, frightened by the narrow margin of 
their defensive victory in 1776, kept troops in Canada which were needed 
to the south to defeat the ever-illusive American army. 

There is not much that is new in Ward’s treatment of the Revolution. 
This writer, however, found his perspective sharpened on the military his- 
tory of the Revolution. The British and American soldiers emerge as having 
much in common in terms of common bravery or cowardice, and of humanity 
or cruelty on differing occasions. The growth of effectiveness in American 
intelligence services and military skill is made abundantly clear. One senses 
the gallantry that was evident on both sides, and one experiences vicariously 
the cruel sufferings from cold, flood, hunger, and disease that the Americans 
in particular underwent. So absorbing is the account that the reader has a 
feeling of anxiety and frustration over the blunders that were committed, 
such as at the Battle of Long Island when the Jamaica Road on the left 
wing was left virtually unguarded, thereby enabling the British to strike 
a crippling blow to the American army. Ward has succeeded in illuminating 
a significant phase of history and has enabled his readers to participate 
vicariously in the great issues at stake in the unfolding of the American 
Revolution. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Norman H. Dawes 
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Iron Millionaire: Life of Charlemagne Tower. By Hal Bridges. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 322. $4.75.) 


Charlemagne Tower (1809-1889), father of the diplomat of the same 
name (1848-1923), though only one of the smaller millionaires of the nine- 
teenth century “left a voluminous collection of manuscript letters, letter- 
books, ledgers, contracts, and other business documents” (p. vii), and there- 
fore rated a biography. A well-rounded history of business needs the stories 
of the lesser as well as of the more powerful leaders, and Dr. Bridges has 
done a good job in the present instance. 

Tower, after graduating from Harvard and studying law for a time, at 
the age of 23 began managing the distillery, brewery, and other small busi- 
nesses left by his father. Ten years later he was bankrupt and returned to the 
law, subsequently speculating in Pennsylvania coal land where he made his 
first million dollars when he was 62. Then for a few years he interested 
himself in western railroads and their land grants, remaining active in the 
Northern Pacific during the rest of his life. In the last fourteen of his 
eighty years, Tower financed the opening up of the Vermilion iron range 
in Minnesota and boosted his fortune to $6,000,000 when, under pressure, he 
sold out to more powerful operators. George C. Stone, of Duluth, was the 
guide to this final venture, interesting Tower in the fabulous richness of 
the Mesabi range. But the scouts of the company missed the main prize, 
leaving Mesabi for others to exploit later, and Tower developed the more 
flinty ores of Vermilion instead. 

In these different enterprises Tower utilized his deep legal lore to steer 
clear of the criminal law, but he cut so many corners in some of his land 
acquisitions from the public domain that he lost various large portions 
because of fraudulent entries. He does not loom as one of the larger robber 
barons, but more as a lesser retainer. The personality of the man does 
not thoroughly emerge from the accounts of bargaining and legal skirmishes, 
but I got the impression of Charlemagne the boy, as a sort of male Elsie 
Dinsmore, and of the mature man as another John Podsnap with more than 
a trace of Pecksniffery. Dr. Bridges lets Tower and his papers tell their 
own story, with no effort to argue matters or point morals, the result being 
much more effective than the old-fashioned muckraking jobs. Allan Nevins 
did himself credit by stimulating the author to undertake the study and by 
writing the introduction. 

As a whole the book makes good reading, though I, for one, could easily 
forego one rather purple passage of historical present, one sentence ending 
in a string of dots (like those in the cheaper fiction and the comic strips) 
signifying nothing (pp. 180-183). This irregular punctuation occurs also in 
other spots where a period or a dash would put the idea over with greater 
clarity. Sometimes it is difficult to associate pronouns with their antecedents, 
but typographical errors are few. Among questionable statements is one 
about the Republicans winning the election of 1858 (p. 71). In a House of 
Representatives of 237 members, 109 Republicans were a mere plurality, 
and the party did not carry the Senate. As to other little matters, how can 
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anyone call Chippewa place names “exotic” when used in Minnesota (p. 219) ? 
And it would require a scientific miracle to “siphon” water from a stream 
or pond into the tender of a locomotive when the surface of the water is 
lower than the track (p. 222). I just cannot help noticing things like these, 
annoying as the mention of them may be to other people. 


University of Illinois Frep A. SHANNON 


Veterans in Politics: The Story of the G.A.R. By Mary R. Dearing. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 523. $6.00.) 


Following the demobilization of the Union army there was widespread 
unemployment among veterans. Their plight brought forth a number of 
volunteer veterans’ organizations, the most powerful of which came to be 
the Grand Army of the Republic. The legendary founder, Benjamin F. 
Stephenson, was in reality a tool of the Illinois governor, Richard J. Oglesby, 
who used the ostensibly charitable organization to promote Radical Repub- 
lican policies. Almost immediately other Radical governors and politicians 
sensed the possibilities, and the organization spread over the nation, includ- 
ing even the South. In the 1868 presidential campaign was set the pattern 
followed quadrennially thereafter: GAR National headquarters was officially 
neutral, but it did not pry too closely into political activities of departments 
and posts organized generally at State and local levels. Until the ’90’s, 
Republican campaigners vigorously waved the bloody shirt; not until 1880 
were the Democrats astute enough to nominate a Union veteran as presi- 
dential candidate. As time passed the GAR grew more sure of its power 
and pressed more vigorously its program of veterans preference in the 
Federal civil service and generous pensions for Union veterans. Grover 
Cleveland’s reform administration, including vetoes of pension bills by the 
score, was anathema to the GAR, which undoubtedly played a powerful role 
in placing Benjamin Harrison in the White House. For a time the veterans 
were “in clover”; a very liberal pension law was enacted in 1890, and the 
Pension Bureau adjudicators were directed to resolve doubts in favor of 
pension claimants. Then came the depression and the capture of the Demo- 
cratic Party by the Populists and free silverites, shoving the bloody-shirt 
and pension issues off the political stage. By 1900 the GAR had run its 
course as an important element in national politics. 

Mrs. Dearing’s publication is the outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation 
presented at the University of Wisconsin in 1938. Its primary purpose, she 
remarks in the preface (p. viii), is “to discover what factors gave rise to 
the veteran pressure group and whether it actually did have impact upon 
developments outside as well as within the political sphere.” In this purpose 
she has been generally successful. Considerable attention, perhaps too much 
in view of the title, has been devoted to such veterans crusades as en- 
hancement of patriotism and purging of textbooks in history. The chief merit 
of the volume is that it makes available for the first time a documented 
and objective account of the GAR on the national political scene from 1866 
to 1900. 
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The style is unobtrusive. The illustrations, comprised of photographs and 
cartoons, are good selections. The proof-reading was excellent. Only two 
misstatements of fact, both trivial, were noted. A few omissions are not so 
trivial. The use of Woodward’s Reunion and Reaction (1951) would have 
brought up-to-date the author’s treatment of the Hayes-Tilden controversy 
of early 1877. Geographically, activities of departments and posts in the 
Mountain and Pacific States are slighted in comparison with those in other 
areas. Among Federal benefits available to veterans no mention is made of 
artificial limbs and other prosthetic appliances, although the basic legisla- 
tion was enacted before the Civil War came to an end. The narrative rests 
chiefly upon a careful examination of GAR headquarters files, encampment 
reports, semi-official and other newspapers, congressional documents, and 
selected manuscript collections. Untouched, however, were the manuscript 
files, now in the National Archives and totaling many cubic feet, of the 
Bureau of Pensions and Office of the Secretary of the Interior (to which 
the Commissioner of Pensions was responsible). Examination of these files 
would doubtless not have affected the author’s conclusions, but they probably 
would have rounded out certain episodes in her history. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Dearing’s contribution will inspire similar ones 
concerning the United Confederate Veterans and the American Legion. 


The National Archives W. Nett FRANKLIN 


The Economic Aspects of the Second Bank of the United States. By Walter 
Buckingham Smith. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xii, 314. $5.00.) 


More than a century has passed since the controversy first raged over the 
merits of rechartering the Second Bank of the United States. Yet time has 
not completely resolved the many differences of opinion that were then ex- 
pressed. Even at this late date, it is difficult not to be strongly influenced by 
the personalities of the chief protagonists, Nicholas Biddle and Andrew 
Jackson, and their supporting casts. It is still debatable whether the failure 
to recharter was a triumph of democracy over the aristocratic principles 
espoused by Alexander Hamilton or whether the failure was an act of 
public policy with serious, if not tragic, results for our subsequent history. 

In addressing himself primarily to the economic aspects of the Second 
Bank, Walter B. Smith has written a volume that promises to be the final 
word on this phase of the Bank’s activities. His analysis of the operations 
of the Bank and the extent to which it fulfilled the major functions of a fully 
developed central banking institution is of particular interest and reveals the 
competence of the author as an expert in the field of money and banking. 
The author is also well qualified as a general historian, however, and has 
given careful attention to the personalities that were involved in the contro- 
versy over recharter as well as the political and economic setting within 
which the Bank operated. 

The over-all result is a balanced, well documented treatment of the entire 
subject that enables the reader to appreciate the complexity of the forces 
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involved. The “heroes” and the “villains” emerge neither with halos nor 
horns, but as individuals possessing qualities that were in some instances 
admirable and in others reprehensible but in all cases human. This does 
not conceal the fact, however, that from the standpoint of a more effective 
operation of the American economy the failure to extend the life of the 
Second Bank had serious effects. As the author states in the concluding 
sentence of the book, “From being one of the most financially inventive 
countries of the world, the United States was transformed into one of the 
most backward in the years following the demise of the Second Bank of 
the United States.” How convincing this argument will be to those who 
still view the Second Bank as a symbol of the aristocratic forces arrayed 
against the interests of the common man remains to be seen. The evidence 
brought out in this book strongly suggests, however, that the Bank was 
not operating in a way that was detrimental to the country as a whole. 
Indeed, it indicates that the “democratization” of our banking system re- 
sulted in costs that were disproportionate to any benefits which were achieved. 


Northwestern University Haroip F, WILLIAMSON 


Divided We Fought. A Pictorial History of the War, 1861-1865. Picture and 
Caption Editors, Hirst D. Milhollen, Milton Kaplan, and Hulen Stuart. 
General Editor, David Donald. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1952. Pp. x, 452. $10.00.) 


Divided We Fought is a remarkably successful collaboration in popular 
history. Its 429 photographs and sketches, selected with discrimination from 
both northern and southern sources, are handsomely reproduced by the pub- 
lishers; and its text, composed of captions selected from contemporary 
letters, diaries, and news dispatches, is a skillfully connected and balanced 
military account of the War. The most welcome feature of the work, other 
than this ambitious text, is its dependence on the battle sketches of Alfred 
R. Waud and Edwin Forbes, whose work, along with that of lesser known 
artists, is adequately reproduced here for the first time. Matthew Brady's 
photographs properly dominate the volume, but to Brady’s record of the War 
the battle artists added an additional dimension. The men and groups who 
turned so solemnly and self-consciously to pose for Brady’s camera were 
surprised by the artists in a breadth of scene, in moments of movement and 
excitement, which measurably heighten the intensity of the report. 

The book’s limitations are those of its sources: the War was best 
photographed in the North and East, so the southern effort and the western 
campaigns are unduly subordinated. Editor David Donald manipulates his 
text with precision to cover this deficiency, however. General Sherman’s 
poorly photographed march to the sea, for instance, rushes even faster than 
Southerners remember, but Donald’s analysis of method and strategy gives 
proper and accurate emphasis to the campaign. The ingenious notion of 
seeking for each photograph a caption written by a witness of the action 
has resulted in a narrative comparable to the pictures in freshness and 
vitality. The text rarely wanders from the picture which is the central 
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feature of each page. Yet the book reads smoothly enough to constitute 
acceptable military history. 

The need for this first-rate photographic history of the Civil War be- 
comes apparent in its fulfillment. Pages of narrative would be a_ poor 
substitute for so graphic an account of the mechanics of the War—the 
processes of bridging a southern creek, of placing a heavy field piece, of 
maintaining the movement of lumbering supply trains. People emerge just 
as sharply: the stern familiar faces of general officers, the incredible childish 
ness of the powder monkey on the U.S.S. New Hampshire, the sprawled 
dead. 

The professional historian will be somewhat distressed that no index 
guides easy return to these faces, and he may recoil from the space limita- 
tions which require, for instance, disposition of War causes in a page. 
But Divided We Fought, constructed according to exacting artistic and 
scholarly standards, is designed for household as well as institutional li- 
braries, Scholars can use the book with profit; but it may be that children, 
poring over its pages on rainy afternoons, will be its more important 
readers. So general an audience justifies the care with which the volume 
was organized. 


University of Wisconsin Robert A, Lives 


Forests for the Future. Edited by Rodney C. Loehr. (St. Paul: The Forest j 
Products History Foundation of the Minnesota Historical Society, 1952. 
PO: i; 283. $3.00) 

This is a volume of value primarily to those concerned with the history 
of the conservation movement in the United States. David T. Mason is one 
of the leading figures in this movement and associated closely with many 
of its major developments since 1907. The volume is based on the personal 
diaries of Mason, which were kept as a day-to-day record for personal use 
with no thought of publication. These diaries have been edited with great 
care by Dr. Rodney C. Loehr, an economic historian. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the diaries would not have been very appealing or even useiul. 
However, Doctor Loehr has succeeded in extracting from them a maximum 
of their value. The book is divided into twelve chapters covering the years 
from 1907 to 1944. Each chapter has been provided with a careful introduc- 
tion which serves to give fuller meaning to the extracts from the diaries. 
Within this framework the extracts for each year are preceded with an- 
other brief introductory and explanatory statement. This clever editorial 
practice succeeds in making the diaries serve a purpose which might other- 
wise not have been achieved. 

David Mason graduated from Yale University Forestry School in 1907 and 
served for some years in the U. S. Forest Service. He later taught at. the 
University of California and finally entered private business as member of a 
firm organized to provide expert consulting service to the lumber industry. 
Timber valuations, planned logging programs, and intelligent forest manage- 


ment for private timber lands were his specialties. He came to be the lead- 
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ing authority in the country on the major problem of sustained yields from 
our dwindling timber resources. The last chapters of the book are con- 
cerned mainly with Mr. Mason’s services in the development in NRA days 
of the code for the lumber industry. Interesting sidelights on relations of 
government’ and business in that trying period are to be found in the diary 
entries. For example, under the date of May 4, 1933, we find the comment, 
“Some of the most important industrialists fear revolution in U. S.” 

This volume of personal comment on nearly forty years of the history of 
the conservation movement and forest management has been well prepared 
and serves a useful, if somewhat limited, purpose. It certainly is the type 
oi book an organization such as the Forest Products History Foundation 
could well sponsor. It is likewise a credit to the Minnesota Historical Society. 


rrisburg, Pa, S. K. STEVENS 


lhe American Diaries of Richard Cobden. Edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by Elizabeth Hoon Cawley. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 233. $4.00.) 

Xichard Cobden’s American Diaries, the manuscript of which has long 
Jain in the British Museum and is now published for the first time, makes 
as completely satisfactory a volume as this reviewer has encountered for 
some time. The text was well worth printing, the editorial supervision has 
been done with skill and intelligence, and the publishers have provided a 
format of unusual distinction. 

Richard Cobden, the noted English manufacturer, philanthropist, and 
statesman, visited the United States twice, in 1835 and 1859. Naturally the 
iaries are important for an understanding of Cobden’s own life, but for 
most readers interest centers in what Cobden reveals about life in America. 
On this subject the volume provides a wealth of fresh material. Of the two 





diaries, that of 1859 is the more significant. It is longer and more detailed, 
it covers a larger portion of the nation—as far as the Mississippi actually 

and the observations are more mature. Cobden visited an amazing number 

prominent Americans. Unfortunately many are mentioned only by name; 
yet his impressions of them are of a length sufficient to give valuable in- 
formation. Buchanan, he found, “looking much older, & apparently out of 
rits. .. . Having attained the highest object of his worldly ambition he is 
disappointed with the results’; Salmon P. Chase was “an intelligent man 
but not very profound”; and Henry Ward Beecher he dismissed as “af- 
fectedly unaffected . . . loud, denunciatory & arrogant in his style ... an 
actor.” 





Cobden indulged in general observations as well as in personalities. He 
discussed railways, for he had come to America largely to study the Illinois 
Central; immigrants—he noted that in New York the “Irish & Germans 
furnish the greater proportion of prostitutes’; education—hoping England 
“would be blessed with a system” similar to America’; servants—“native 
American Citizens will not . .. undertake the duties of a menial servant... . 


They will attend upon horses, or even pigs, but will not wait on the person 
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of their fellow man”; and women, whom he found deficient both in “bust 
& bustle” and in “preface & postscript.” 

Elizabeth Cawley’s editorial work is as excellent as her text. An intro 
duction, nearly as long as the diaries themselves, compactly, but sufficiently, 
analyzes the text, adds a wealth of material from Cobden’s unpublished let 
ters, and appends pertinent biographical details. The text itself is presented 
with scholarly competence and elucidated with generous and informative 
footnotes. There are three excellent maps, a brief but adequate bibliography, 
and a fair index. In brief, one could not reasonably ask for a better presenta- 
tion than that which Mrs. Cawley has provided. 


Boston University WeaArREN S. TRYON 


Susquehanna University Studies, Volume 17, No, 1. Edited by Arthur Her- 
man Wilson et al. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, 
May, 1953) Pp. 1-84. 


This number contains an article by Eugene T. Adams entitled “inal 
Examination” ; an article by Russell W. Gilbert entitled “The Unpublished 
Autobiography of Ernst Max Adam, M.D., Settler in Dunker Blooming 
Grove”; and an article by Arthur Herman Wilson entitled “Vhe Great 
Theme in Conrad.” 


A Brief Account of the Indians of Delaware. By C. A. Weslager. (Newark, 
Delaware: University of Delaware Press, 1953. Pp. 31.) 


This publication is the first of a series sponsored and prepared under the 
direction of The Institute of Delaware History and Culture. 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, Bulletin 
XXII, Nos. 3-4. (Philadelphia: The Society, 1952. Pp. 36. $3.00 a year.) 


This issue of Pennsylvania Archacologist contains the following articles: 
“Grooved Axes of Eastern Pennsylvania,” by John Witthoft and James 
Miller; “An Upper Susquehanna Mixed Site,” by Charles L. Lucey; “The 
Question of the Locations of Mohawk Indian Village Sites Existing During 
the Historic Period,” by Thomas Grassman; and “The Advent of the Bow 
and Arrow in North America,” by Charles F. Kauffman. 
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